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EDUCATION: THE NEXT STEPS! 


Tue chief advance made in the first quarter 
of the twentieth eentury has been that the nation 
. whole has been converted to belief in the 
value of education. When the century began 
were still very many who had received 

wv no schooling in their youth, but had 

von their way, not without a considerable mea- 
of self-satisfaetion, to substantial positions. 

t perhaps legitimate pride was based on a 

n misunderstanding of the values of life, 

t involved the fallaey vividly exhibited by 

a certain loeal millionaire of my acquaintance 
who was asked to support the movement for the 
establishment of the loeal university. “Univer- 
" he said: “what do you want with a univer- 

ty? I left sehool when I was thirteen, and 
t me.” Now it was just because we were 

- at him that we desired the means of 
higher edueation to be at the command of the 
nunity, though at that particular interview 

s hard to say so. To-day, nearly a gen- 
eration later, that particular type—a _ type 
lly of sturdy independence, strong charac- 

ter and material outlook—has largely been 
gathered to its fathers; there have been twenty- 
ears of constantly extending further edu- 
cation; the war has taken place. Opposition to 
education as such, at any rate to education after 
he age of fourteen, is now confined to the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organi- 
zations, and to the farmers, both of which circles 
are mostly interested in the continuance of the 
pply of young labor under the conditions to 
which they have been hitherto accustomed. But 
they represent now a definite minority of the 
tation, which as a whole is unwilling to think 
of a large mass of its members as merely raw 
material to be utilized in its course from the 
school to the serap-heap; it believes that each 


' Address of the president of Section L—Educa- 
‘onal Science, British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Glasgow, 1928. 


boy and girl has a right to be trained as an 
individual. There flourishes to-day a living and 
growing belief in the value of human person- 
ality; it dominates all that is best in our educa- 
tion, and I believe it will soon be unquestioned 
in any quarter. It must so dominate the general 
mind if our democracy is to justify itself, if, 
indeed, it is to survive. 

Any one who studies the growth of our edu- 
cation during the last century can not fail to be 
impressed by the fact that it has been developed 
to meet needs which made themselves felt in 
practice, and not to satisfy preconceived theo- 
ries, or a logical perfection. Its history is that 
of a soldiers’ battle: it has been the creation of 
actual combatants, and not of a general staff. 
As a result it has all the vitality which comes 
from springing direct from the national life, so 
that the life of the schools is interwoven with 
that of the people; but as a system it is not 
logical, and it is not complete. There have been 
remarkable and successful achievements in some 
directions, but gaps have been left unfilled in 
others. It has been well said that the landscape 
of English education is one of peaks and valleys 
rather than that of a uniform tableland. It is 
our business now to think nationally as well as 
locally, and to apply our minds to the filling up 
of those valleys, some of them deep, which still 
exist, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
indicate what, in the opinion of one who has 
spent more than twenty-five years in service in 
one field of our education, are the next steps 
which we should take if we are to move towards 
the creation of a system which is really national, 
and will provide for all the varying and compli- 
cated needs of a great nation of the twentieth 
century. 

Right across the path of advance lies a lion, 
at the moment only apparently asleep, which has 
already devoured imprudent wayfarers, and may 
devour more: I need not say that I refer to the 
existing system of dual control in elementary 
education. It is as well to know what is the 
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size of this problem. According to the last pub- 
lished figures, those for 1926-27, out of 22,629 
public elementary schools in England and 
Wales, 10,478 were council schools and 12,151 
were voluntary schools; of these 12,151 again 
10,457 were Church of England, 135 Wesleyan, 
1196 Roman Catholic, 12 Jewish, and 351 of 
other types. Taking it another way, by the 
numbers of children in attendance, there were 
4,924,102 in the council schools and 2,711,244 
in the voluntary. It is therefore a very large 
problem, the solution of which can not be left to 
time, as is our national way when we are in the 
presence of a difficulty ; for, while it is true that 
the number of council schools tends steadily to 
increase, and the number of voluntary schools 
to dwindle, vet the process is so slow that it 
would take very much more than a century 
before the voluntary schools became negligible. 
The position is this: that the act of 1902 left 
the buildings of the voluntary schools in the 
possession of the denominations, and the re- 
ligious teaching of the schools under the author- 
ity of the school managers, who retain also the 
right to appoint the teacher. Those who to-day 
have to organize the whole of education in any 
district find themselves hampered at every turn 
by the fact that fhey do not control all the 
schools. If, on the authority of the Education 
Act of 1921, they want to take the older children 
from a number of schools and group them for 
better teaching into one, they may find that the 
non-provided schools will not part with the 
very children for whom the system is designed. 
They may desire to reorganize, reequip or 
rebuild a school, and find that the managers 
may very probably not possess the means, and 
in some cases not the will, to bear the expendi 
ture involved. They may be aware, as in some 
cases they are aware, that the buildings to which 
the children have to go are ill-equipped, badly 
planned, far below the standards of the present 
day, but there is very little which they can in 
practice do to remedy this state of affairs. 
Even if they are willing to build a totally new 
school they have to face the fact that, without 
the good-will of the managers of the non- 
provided school, they may fail to obtain the 


attendance of a proportion of the children 
large enough to jusify the expenditure. Thus 
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there is at present neither simplicity, economy. 
nor efficiency. On the denominations themselves 
the system plainly imposes burdens which are jy 
general beyond their means. A settlement of 
the question is demanded in spite of the fact 
that any attempt at a solution brings the solver 
up against what some would eall religious cop 
viction and others sectarian prejudice. Never. 
theless there is more general good-will in the air 
and a greater spirit of reason, and we ought to 
go forward. I submit that advance can gp 
forward on lines which have been proposed, and 
found pretty general support, that the volun 
tary schools should be transferred to the loca! 
authorities, who in return should allow at certain 
times and on certain days facilities of entry 

Religious instruction would be given at definit: 
periods, during which, if it were desired, certain 
children could be withdrawn for denominational! 
instruction to be provided by the denominations 
So far as Chureh of England and Nonconform 
ist schools are concerned, I do not believe th: 
withdrawal would in practice prove necessary 
or desirable, for I think that a very strong 
majority of the nation desires that the basis 

all our education should be religious and Chris 
tian. These religious bodies are near enough 
together to arrive at a concordat as to the sylla 
bus of religious instruction which should bh 
followed, and the principles of the denomination 
could well and fitly be taught in the Sunday 
schools. I would submit that the educational! 
enthusiasm and beneficence of the denominations 
could from their own point of view be most 
usefully directed to the provision of a certain 
number of schools for post-primary education 
and of training colleges for teachers. At any 
rate the scheme which I have thus briefly out 
lined is not one which disturbs the position and 
functions of teachers on the one hand, or one 
which need create friction between the churches 
and the local authorities on the other. But 1 
does give the local authority effective contro! 
over buildings and organization, and that is 4 
necessary condition if further advance is to b 
made. 

That further advance is outlined in the Report 
on the Edueation of the Adolescent, which has 
come to be known as the Hadow Report; sinc 
its publication it has commanded an unusual 
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amount of support and interest. I give my 
unqualified adherence to the proposals which it 
makes, though I do not agree with the nomen- 
clature which it suggests. Primary education 
should in future be a stage which ends at about 
the age of 11+, and this for the best of reasons, 
heeause at about that age childhood closes and 
the first beginnings of adoleseence set in. A 
«eeond stage of education should therefore start 
at this point, going on for the majority to 15+, 
for many to 16+, for some to 18 or 19, this 
e being regarded as a single whole, designed 

to meet the needs of the adolescent, and there- 
fore containing within itself a considerable 
variety of type. This is not simply a question 
f adding one year to the course as it exists at 
present: it means rethinking the whole of our 
‘ation on a psychological basis, and design- 
- the primary course for the years of child- 
hood, the post-primary courses for the ensuing 
It means as an ideal that all children 
would go forward after eleven on parallel lines, 
following the eourse best suited to each. The 
Hadow Report therefore states in its second 
conclusion that, “while taking the country as a 
whole, many more children should pass to ‘see- 
ondary’ schools in the eurrent sense of the term 
pass at present, it is necessary that the 
t-primary grade of education should include 
ther types of post-primary schools, with eur- 
ricula varying according to both the age up to 
which the majority of pupils will remain at 
chool and the different interests and utilities of 
the pupils to which the bias and objective of 
each school will normally be related.” They 
envisage, therefore, besides the secondary schools 
of literary and scientific type, selective central 
schools with a four-year course, and a practical 
trend in the last two, non-selective central 
schools, which may exist either by themselves 
in some areas, or in other areas side by side 
with the selective schools, and a variety of other 
arrangements, which I think they only insert in 
their report because they realize that there must 
be a temporary period of makeshifts. Quite 
rightly, as I think, they do not believe that this 
ystem, if established, would hamper or cripple 
our already existing secondary schools, for the 
desire for edueation, once it is established, grows 
of itself. Quite rightly they realize that the 
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education of adolescence is something wider 
than that which is given through books alone, 
and the new schools, while they begin with their 
eleven-year old pupils in much the same way 
as the secondary schools, will always seek to 
develop the hand and the eye, and in their last 
two years will develop a practical bias. 

There is an immense gap which the promoters 
of this report seek to fill, and only those who 
have studied facts and figures know how large 
it is, so large, indeed, that it prevents us from 
making any claim at present that we have a 
system of education which deserves to be called 
national. In any one year the total school 
population is very slightly above 700,000. At 
the age of 14+ there are at least 300,000 chil- 
dren who are outside the system altogether, and 
receiving no continued instruction; at the age of 
15+ this figure has risen to 520,000. This 
means that the effort and the money which have 
been devoted to the training of those children 
up to the age of 14 are in very considerable 
measure wasted; and though I have not time to 
argue it now, or to advance the evidence, here 
in this gap may be found the reasons for much 
of the unemployment, and still more of the 
unemployability, which exist within our society 
to-day. It is of the most vital importance that 
those years of adolescence should be safeguarded 
by all that is of inspiration and of good report. 
Which of us would willingly allow a child of 
his own to pass to the work of the world at this 
age without further help? Not one of us. It 
is not a question of the interest of employers, 
or of the interest of parents; it is a question of 
the interest of the child, and of the nation, whose 
main wealth is the men and women which it pro- 
duces. And since, if it were a matter of the 
interest of our own children, we could only 
answer that question in one way, it seems to me 
a plain matter of social duty to strive to bring 
it about that the same safeguards and help 
should exist for all, and that we shall not con- 
tinue to neglect a full half of the children who 
are born into our country. 

But before I pass from the region of primary 
education there are a few further points which 
I should like to make, though I must make them 
briefly. We take our children into school at 
the age of five, a year earlier than any other 
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country, and after a good deal of past blunder- 
ing we have developed in many of our infant 
schools institutions which seem to me to be of 
peculiar merit. In them the children are active, 
not passive, happy, and not dull: the atmos- 
phere is that which is proper to early childhood, 
an atmosphere of freedom, spontaneity, and joy. 
I should like to see the policy steadily followed 
of developing and increasing the number of 
these admirable places. I have no doubt, too, 
that the policy will be steadily followed of re- 
ducing the size of classes in the primary school, 
I need not labor this, for to this audience it will 
be obvious that a teacher confronted by sixty, 
seventy or more pupils can not follow the same 
methods, or seek the same ends, as the teacher 
who deals with thirty-five. The teacher of the 
large class can seek only discipline and a certain 
amount of mechanical accuracy; as the numbers 
fall he can begin to treat his pupils as individ- 
uals. He ean develop those methods, for in- 
stance, which I believe are admirably suited to 
the stage of the primary school, which are asso- 
ciated with the name of Miss Charlotte Mason, 
and the Parents’ National Educational Union. 
Promising experiments have been made on 
these lines in Gloucestershire, Kent and else- 
where, and during our sessions we shal! hear 
more of them. Other experiments also can be 
tried so long as the teacher is not overborne by 
numbers. But of primary education as a whole 
—and I am speaking of the stage that ends at 
11+, not at 14—I would say that it is no longer 
the region of the three R’s; it is the region of 
another trinity, the hand, the eye, and the voice. 
It is the business of the primary school to teach 
the child to see and observe, to make and to do, 
and to speak and to sing. And then the child 
will be much more fit to enter into the great 
inheritance of the world, with more capacity for 
true happiness, and more capacity for true in- 
telligence. 

In passing from this digression once again to 
the consideration of post-primary and secondary 
education, it is in place not to omit the mention 
of one other administrative reform, and that is 
the rearrangement of local authorities so that 
in any given area there should be one authority 
for the whole work of education. At present 
there are 318 authorities for elementary educa- 
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tion and 145 for higher education; the mer 
mention of the fact shows that in many districts 
it is impossible to organize the education as , 
whole. Clearly the areas should be wide, for 
to-day communities spread over great distances 
and their members sleep in one place and work 
in another; not only in education it is beginning 
to be found that units which are too smal! dp 
not make for cheapness or efficiency. 

To turn to the problems of secondary educa. 
tion proper—by which I mean education of 
boys and girls up to the age of 18—it is advis 
able first to survey the present position and to 
see how that position has arisen. The public 
schools and the great day schools of the nine 
teenth century were inspired both in regard to 
eurriculum and method by Oxford and Cam 
bridge, and they were largely classical; a reac 
tion against this undue narrowness led to th 
experiment of the organized science schools of 
the last ten years of that century. These in 
their turn certainly carried the reaction too far 
and produced juvenile chemists and physicists 
without culture or general education. In 17 
the Board of Edueation issued its first regula 
tions for secondary schools, and sought some 
thing broader than either of these two riva 
institutions; they established a four-year cours 
in which English, geography and history, # 
least one language other than English, mathe 
maties, science, and drawing should be studied 
together with manual work, physical exercises, 
and, for girls, housewifery. As that course has 
been worked in practice in the last twenty-five 
years, it has been in the main academic in spirtt 
and the important subjects have come to be the 
native tongue, the foreign language or !ar 
guages, and mathematies and science; the schoo!s 
have continued to look to the universities, and 
to the development of those advanced courses 
which lead up to university studies. Al! this 
effort has been directed and stabilized, and some 
would say stereotyped, by the setting up of the 
system of school certificates, for which i 
England and Wales eight university authorities 
examine. All the secondary schools, therefore 
have in the main the same outlook, which 
primarily that each pupil should at the end o! 
the first stage of the course be able to matrict 
late at a university; the school certifieates have 
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been brought into relation with the matriculation 
examinations, and the system is now organized 
in all its details. 
Meantime the number of schools, and the num- 
f pupils at each school, have greatly 
inereased. In 1904 in England the number of 
secondary schools for boys, for girls, and for 
boys and girls together was 575; there are now 
1.184 recognized for grant by the Board of 
Edueation and 305 reeognized as efficient, but 
not eligible for grant. In 1904 the number of 
pul was 97,698; in October, 1927, it was 
349 130, and if you add the 57,655 in the schools 
t eligible for grant you get a total of 400,000 
bovs and girls who are in England pursuing a 
« of secondary education. Now the reason 
why I have troubled you with these figures is 
nt out that, while the content of secondary 
m has not changed, and remains aca- 
in spirit and outlook, the number of 
schools has more than doubled, and the number 
pupils has inereased by more than four times. 
To put it clearly in another way, in the first 
vear in which the sehool certificates examination 
eld, there were 14,232 candidates; for the 
e for which figures are available there 
14,593, again very nearly an increase of 


ber 0 


lhe result of pouring all this mass of new 
erial into a single mould has produced a 
y inereasing volume of protest, but those 
who protest are much more sure in describing 
e symptoms of the distresses of the secondary 
hools than they are in pointing to their cause 


or in finding the eure. It is said that there is a 
cood deal of overstrain among the pupils of 
the secondary sehools, particularly among the 
girls, and that for the average the effort of 
reaching a satisfactory level in English and 


English subjects, in a foreign language or lan- 

, and in mathematics and sciences is too 
much. That this is so is shown by the fact that 
when the examination was established it was 
supposed that nearly all would be successful at 
the end of their course in obtaining a school 
certificate, but as a matter of experience less 
than two out of three have been able to do so. 
It is alleged that the examination hampers the 
Treedom of the teacher, who during the whole 
four years’ eourse can never turn aside to 
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browse in the pleasant paths of literature or to 
pursue imterests common to himself and his 
class, but must concentrate the attention of his 
class and himself wholly upon what will pay in 
the examination room. Great schoolmasters of 
the past are quoted who could never have pur- 
sued their favorite methods with success under 
present conditions. It is asserted that for many 
boys, and for still more girls, the present cur- 
riculum is unsuitable, that they are not all, or 
indeed comparatively many, of them going to 
the universities, and that they ought not to be 
sacrificed to the interests of the few who do 
contemplate that course. The question is raised 
whether as a matter of fact this intellectual 
training of the girl ought to be the same as that 
of the boy, and whether the tyranny of impos- 
ing the preparatory curriculum of the university 
upon the girls is not even more unreasonable 
than it is asserted to be in the case of the boys. 
On this point the committee which reported on 
the differentiation of the curricula as between 
the sexes spoke with an uncertain voice, proba- 
bly beeause they knew that there were many 
feminine associations ready to tear and devour 
any committee or any individual who said any- 
thing which might be taken to imply that women 
were not the full equals of men, and girls 
of boys. 

The practical outcome of all this is the sug- 
gestion that boys and girls should be awarded a 
school certificate even if they omit a foreign 
language entirely, or mathematics and science 
entirely, so long as they make up for it by 
proficiency in subjects such as music, art, handi- 
craft, housecraft and other subjects of more 
motley character and more dubious claim. On 
this proposal the English teaching profession is 
divided, the Headmasters’ Conference and the 
Assistant Masters’ Association being against it, 
the Headmasters’ Association doubtfully in 
favor, and the Headmistresses’ Association and 
the Assistant Mistresses almost as one woman in 
favor also. From this state of affairs one can 
judge where the shoe pinches most, but there 
is no doubt that it does pinch, and any one 
who remembers the figures I have just quoted 
will quitely readily understand why. There 
are more boys and girls taking the full secon- 
dary course to-day than are either fit for it or 
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fitted by it. The malcontents are quite right 
in the criticisms which they level agAinst the 
system and its present results, but they are in 
my opinion wrong as to the nature of the cure 
and the method by which they would bring it 
about. 
Cyri, Norwoop 
HEADMASTER OF 
Harrow ScHooL 
(To be continued) 





AN IMPEDIMENT TO LEARNING 
TO READ—A NEUROLOGICAL 
EXPLANATION OF THE 
READING DISABILITY 


Since reading forms so early an acquisition 
in academic education and since facility in this 
subject is usually acquired even by children 
who quite obviously are below the average in 
brightness, we are prone to assume that any 
child who is not grossly defective in intelligence 
ean learn to read. Like all generalities this 
assumption has its exceptions. That certain 
physical defects such as very faulty vision or 
hearing may serve as a hindrance to easy ac- 
quisition of reading is self-evident but it re- 
quires more explanation when the statement is 
made that children with normal or even superior 
intelligence and with normal vision and audi- 
tion and even with normal use of ordinary pic- 
torial material may yet have great difficulty in 
learning to read, or may even prove to be unable 
to learn from ordinary teaching methods. This 
statement is, however, demonstrably true and 
suggests a problem on which the neurologist 
may throw some light. 

That children with a specific reading disabil- 
ity but with normal intelligence do exist has 
been known in medical literature for approxi- 
mately thirty years and in that period studies 
have been made of many cases by physicians, 
psychologists, and teachers. In general, how- 
ever, there has been a strong tendency to dif- 
ferentiate between those who learn to read with 
great difficulty and those who never learn to read 
at all, and to eases of this latter group (those 
whom no amount of ordinary teaching will train 
to read) was given in 1895 the name of con- 
genital word-blindness. This term was applied 








first by an English ophthalmologist and its ye 
was suggested by the similarity between this 
difficulty and that of persons who had lost the 
capacity to read because of disease of the brajy 
and who were known as cases of acquired word. 
blindness. In such cases destruction of a smal! 
part of the brain by a tumor, an injury or 
hemorrhage gives rise to a practically complete 
loss of the power to read, and this loss exists 
as an isolated defect, that is, the individual 
does not lose the power to understand spoken 
words or to speak or to do arithmetic or other 
mental tasks. Later a second English ophthal. 
mologist, Hinshelwood, studied more extensivel 
a number of children who could not learn to 
read, and because the symptoms which they pre. 
sented were so closely parallel to those of 
acquired word-blindness he suggested that prob 
ably a defective development of part of their 
brain—the so-called area for word memories 
lay back of their failure. This was pure ir 
ference from comparison with the acquired 
eases and not only has no proof of such a 
development-defect been brought forward in 
these cases but there is strong evidence to sug 
gest that there is no such fixed predestination 
of brain-areas to serve a given purpose as this 
assumption would entail. Hinshelwood further 
attempted to divide poor readers into two 
groups—those of congenital word-blindness who 
did not learn to read at all under regular school 
training and whom he considered to be path- 
ological or disease cases, and those who were 
merely slow in learning this particular subject 
whom he rated as physiological and hence no! 
as disease cases. Hinshelwood’s separation into 
these two groups has dominated consideration of 
the reading disability to a very considerable de- 
gree although there have been many investiga- 
tors who have felt that this division into two 
classes was artificial and that children of nor- 
mal mind who had difficulty in reading al! be 
longed to the same group and that the cases 0! 
“eongenital word-blindness” were merely those 
of greater severity. 

In my own work in this field I was from the 
first rather strongly impressed with the idea that 
specifically retarded readers formed a homo 
geneous group who differed only in the degree 
of their handicap and not in type. I was fur- 
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vineed that the nature of their errors in 


ther col 


»ting to read indicated the reason for their 


disability, offered a means of recognizing their 
handicap early, and, further, might serve as an 
odiecator for methods for training them to read. 
These views have now been put to the test of an 
xtended study of a comparatively large number 
and I think that the above assumptions 
ngly supported by these further obser- 


(he explanation of the cause of the handicap 
rests on well-known facts of brain anatomy and 
pathology. Unlike many of the organs of 

the body, the brain is made of two symmetrical 
ves or hemispheres separated from each other 

a deep cleft or fissure and connected only by 

a massive bridge of fibers. It is thus more 
y comparable to the two arms than to the 

rt or liver and this simile may be carried 
since the two hemispheres are exactly 

each other but are an antitropie right and 

ike the two hands. While we recognize 

t structurally these two halves are quite dis- 
we yet know that they do not work as 
parate units. Nor are their relations to each 
other exactly the same in the various functions 
which the brain participates. For example, 
way the two halves function in control of 
tary motion is not like the way in which 

ey function in the reception of visual impres- 

s and in neither of these are their relations 

to each other the same as in reading and writ- 
g. This will be more clear from a considera- 
n of these various functions separately. / 
With regard to control of voluntary motion, 
each hemisphere acts on the opposite side of the 
ody exclusively. While there is exceedingly 
se coordination between movements of right 
ud lett hands, for example, yet each is inde- 
pendently governed by nerve-cells situated in a 
narrow strip of gray matter, the so-called 
motor area, of the opposite hemisphere. This 
ndependence of the two sides is demonstrated 
when disease or injury destroys the motor area 
one hemisphere. This results in a loss of 
voluntary movement of the opposite half of the 
body but does not interfere with voluntary 
vement on the same side. Thus in the com- 
mon one-sided paralysis which so often follows 


0 


a stroke of apoplexy, destruction of the motor 
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area or of the fibers leading from it, in the left 
hemisphere, paralyzes the right arm but does 
not affect the left. This relative independence 
of operation of the two hemispheres also char- 
acterizes the brain’s registration of the sensation 
of touch. A touch on either thumb is registered 
in the opposite hemisphere only. This is quite 
in accord with the physiological needs of the 
situation, for in order to respond accurately 
the brain must-be informed not only that a 
thumb has been touched, but also whether it 
was the right or left thumb. 

With regard to sight and hearing the situa- 
tion is quite different. Here, obviously, to en- 
able proper response it is important that a 
single object or a single sound shall give rise 
to only a single impression and not to a sepa- 
rate sensation of the messages from each eye or 
each ear as in the case of the touch-messages 
from the thumbs. The nerve-fibers which run 
from the center for acute vision in the retina of 
each eye divide so that each eye is connected 
with both hemispheres and thus whether an 
image falls on either retina or on both, its mes- 
sage is immediately relayed to both hemispheres 
of the brain. A comparable situation exists in 
hearing. The single conscious impression that 
results from this double activity is probably not 
brought about by inactivity or elision of the 
effect produced in one half but by the fusion 
of the effect in both. This is supported by 
physiological studies and also by observations 
where disease or injury has caused destruction 
in that part of one hemisphere which receives 
messages from the eyes or ears. As we have 
seen above, when one motor area is destroyed 
a paralysis in one half of the body (hemiplegia) 
results but when one visual area or one audi- 
tory area in the brain is destroyed there is no 
loss of central vision or of hearing. Thus we 
must assume that either half of the brain alone 
is competent for sight and hearing. 

We must, however, restrict the foregoing 
statements to the registration of the simpler 
material brought in by sight and hearing such 
as objects and noises. When we reach the 
much more complicated processes which under- 
lie understanding of written and spoken words 
we find still another type of relationship be- 
tween the two hemispheres. The four activities 
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which constitute the “language faculty”—under- 
standing the spoken word, understanding the 
printed word (reading), speech and writing— 
seem to be controlled exclusively from one hem- 
isphere since destruction of certain areas of one 
hemisphere causes loss of one or more of these 
functions while destruction of exactly similar 
degree and in exactly the same part of the 
other hemisphere gives no demonstrable result. 
This striking difference in functional importance 
of the two hemispheres in the more complex 
functions underlying language constitutes the 
problem of cerebral dominance and while much 
of the older view of the exact pigeonholing of 
these functions into restricted areas, predestined 
for that particular purpose, is under challenge 
to-day, yet the general view of control of these 
functions from one hemisphere is practically 
universally accepted. 
As we have seen above, however, there is no 
such striking structural difference between the 
two hemispheres as we see between their func- 
tional duties. The two halves are about equal 
in size and in complexity and since the studies 
of Dr. Kappers of Amsterdam and his follow- 
ers have demonstrated that completed growth 
of nerve-cells is very largely influenced by the 
stimuli which they receive, we must assume that 
the inactive (or non-dominant) hemisphere has 
been stimulated as freely as the active (or 
dominant) side and we may further assume 
that such stimulation has left a record behind 
it in the nerve-cells of both hemispheres. In 
other words, we feel that both halves have been 
equally irradiated by nerve-currents ard that 
both bear impress thereof, but sinee the de- 
struction of one side brings no aftermath we 
believe that one of these sets of records is 
elided or inactive in the language-faculty and 
that normally a physiological habit is estab- 
lished of using only one set in reading, writing 
and speech. The two halves of the brain, how- 
ever, while alike in size and design, are reversed 
in pattern, that is, the left hemisphere bears the 
same relation to the right hemisphere that the 
left hand does to the right hand. It seems logi- 
eal, therefore, to conclude that the records (or 
engrams, as they are called) of one hemisphere 
would be mirrored copies or antitropes of those 
in its mate. If then there should be failure in 











establishment of the normal physiological habit 
of using exclusively those of one hemisphere 
there might easily result a confusion in orient,. 
tion which would exhibit itself as a tendency 
toward an alternate sinistrad and dextrad diree. 
tjon in reading and in a lack of prompt recogni. 
ion of the differences between pairs of words 
which can be spelled backwards or forwards, 
such as was and saw, not and ton, on and no 
ete. 

These alternations and confusions are exactly 
what characterize the efforts of retarded readers 
and moreover the frequency of their occurrence 
bears a very clear relation to the severity of the 
condition. Extended studies have shown that 
while many other types of errors occur, such as 
faulty vowel-sounds, faulty consonant-sounds, 
ete., confusion in direction bears a most signifi. 
eant relationship not only to reading-retarda- 
tion in children of normal intelligence (specific 
reading-disability) but also to the amount of 
their handicap. In their earlier years thes 
children have greater trouble than the average 
in telling b from d and p from gq. Later they 
learn to tell these letters apart quite readil; 
when seen alone, but are very apt to get them 
mixed when encountered as parts of words, or 
this may evince itself in written spelling as 
when a boy writes bady for baby and septemder 
for september and can not see the error on re 
reading it. Still later these simpler confusions 
between letter-forms are entirely corrected, but 
errors due to wrong sequence or direction ot 
reading are common. Here the most frequent 
are confusions of short pallidromie words lik 
was and saw, as mentioned above, but we also 
very often find a few letters turned around « 
the middle of a word. Of this type my recent 
case-records show pardon read as pradon, maple 
as malpe, story as sorty and target as targret. 
Obviously such a failure of the printed word to 
call up its sounds in proper sequence forms an 
obstacle to arousing that auditory memory 0! 
the word to which its meaning is attached, and 
reading is sadly blocked. Still later in the 
milder cases and especially in those childrer 
who have had a great deal of intensive help 
from special teachers or at home, I have found 
a fair facility in reading accustomed words, % 
that reading-tests comparable to the child’s 
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placement in school would show a passable re- 
<ult, but an almost complete blocking when new 
words were encountered. Thus one girl of thir- 
teen read architectural without hesitation but 
was completely stampeded by archaeological al- 
though she knew the word by ear and read 
vical instantly when the first half of the word 
“ne covered up and then read the whole word 
with ease. This child has advanced in grade by 
dint of extra work, but her schooling has failed 
. far to give her the reading-tools that make 
cy possible and that would permit her to 
increase her reading-vocabulary outside of 
ol drill even to a degree equivalent to the 
‘ord-meanings which she has stored by auditory 
implantation. Other faets in her performance 
that of similar cases lead me to believe 
t these children have suffered from a distinct 
--disability whieh has been partially cor- 
ed but not sufficiently so to make reading a 
iseful accomplishment to them. The influence 
vy and insecure reading on all other aca- 
studies need searcely be elaborated. One 
| tells me for example, “I can do my arith- 
if I understand the problem and I can 
nderstand it if the teacher reads it to me; but 
t's lots harder if I have to read it myself.” 
These cases show a very much better auditory, 
visual memory and have often in the past 
been listed in the psychological literature as 
with predominant auditory-imagery or 
even as eases with defective visual-imagery. 
Such characterizations are, however, merely de- 
vriptive of the observed symptoms and all too 
bear the implication of an inherent con- 
tion which may block hope of remedy or at 
best suggests the use of the more facile path for 
training rather than a corrective frontal attack 
the weaker one, 
The conception of this whole group of re- 
tarded readers here presented, resting as it 
es on a physiological basis, offers a much more 
tructive approach to training than do its 
predecessors, that of brain disease, brain defect, 
r even that of an inherent psychological type. 
The errors whieh such children make in a test- 
tuation not only will serve to determine 
whether this faetor is the stumbling block in 
their reading, but will indicate the relative 
severity of the disability and give excellent 
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clues to special methods of retraining. The test 
of such an hypothesis lies largely in its applica- 
tion and a fair number of retraining experi- 
ments have now been carried out to the point 
where I think we can say with fair security that 
this disability ean be very largely overcome when 
it is recognized at an early period and proper 
training measures are immediately instituted 
and consistently carried out. Such retraining, 
for example, resulted in a full year’s advance in 
reading after eight weeks of special work in a 
group of children who had fallen behind on an 
average of over two years in reading while in 
the regular schools. The giving of an adequate 
skill in reading to the older cases is still in an 
experimental stage. I am undertaking the 
direction of a retraining program in two such 
cases, but too recently to estimate the results 
which may accrue. 

One factor which lends its aid to the process 
of training is the earnest cooperation and 
willingness of most of these children as soon as 
they realize that they are no longer under sus- 
picion of being “dumb-bells” or of not work- 
ing. This is easy to understand. The reading- 
disability does not correlate with intelligence,— 
our cases are found to cover practically the en- 
tire range of intelligence as usually measured. 
When a child of average or even superior mind 
finds himself able to keep up with his class in 
arithmetic and to compete successfully in social 
relations with his playmates, but sees most of 
his fellow pupils, including some who are 
obviously more stupid than himself, making 
progress in reading while he is failing, and 
where, since the obstacle which has blocked him 
in this particular task is not understood, he is 
exposed to criticism, punishment and pressure 
from parent and teacher and the characteristi- 
cally brutal frankness of other children, the 
effect on his emotional life is apt to be far- 
reaching. From these emotional stresses we 
have seen the development of several reaction 
patterns. Some children become apathetic and 
indifferent to school. Others build a marked 
feeling of inferiority, while a few develop 
an antagonism toward their teachers and not 
infrequently become disciplinary problems. The 
emotional load seems to be particularly trouble- 
some when a younger brother or sister is making 
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more rapid progress. Thus one nine-year-old 
boy who was entering the third grade in school 
but who was almost two years retarded in 
reading, showed very little evidence of strain 
until his six-year-old brother entered school and 
began to make headway in reading and then the 
strain began to be apparent. When such a 
child, who has been accused of inattention, lazi- 
ness or stupidity, to explain his slowness, is told 
that there is a real reason for his delay and that 
he ean probably learn to read as well as the 
others the response is such as to be very illumi- 
native of the deep-seated feeling which his 
troubles have engendered. His attitude fre- 
quently changes at once and his hearty coopera- 
tion in the work is almost immediately forth- 
coming. Not infrequently the relief of the 
parents is also quite revealing. 

There are many other implications of interest 
in this approach to educational difficulties by 
way of our knowledge of brain-physiology and 
brain-pathology. My choice of the term “im- 
pediment” in the title of this review was for the 
double purpose of implying something of less 
severity than a true defect and at the same time 
of relating this condition to certain speech dis- 
turbances. We now have reason to believe that 
many cases of stuttering rest on a different but 
comparable physiological confusion and in cer- 
tain of these cases also our results in retraining 
are very promising. In spelling also many in- 
teresting data are accumulating. Where a child 
has a striking reading-disability, spelling also 
suffers and improvement in spelling results inei- 
dentally with reading-training, but in some chil- 
dren a failure of harmonious interplay between 
visual and auditory material as evinced in faulty 
spelling seems to exist more or less indepen- 
dently of difficulty in reading. Thus one small 
boy read aloud two pages of a story book for 
me with only three rather insignificant errors, 
yet made twenty-eight bad errors in spelling 
orally words selected from the material which 
he had just read. (Among these were such 
bizarre mistakes as qulkey for quickly, 
enmuouse for enormous and trounth for 
through). Retraining in this type of handicap 
would also seem to offer great promise although 
our work in that direction has not as yet been 
carried far enough to be conclusive. 

New York City SAMUEL T. OrTON 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS on 
CHILD WELFARE 


THe International Congress on Child Welfare 
was held in Paris, July 8-12, and was attended 
by a large number of French and foreign repre 
sentatives. The Journal of the American Med 
ical Association reports that the congress was 
organized by la Ligue des Sociétés de la Croiy. 
Rouge, l’Association internationale pour la pro 
tection de l’Enfancee, |’Union internationale pour 
la protection de l’enfance du premier Age, 
l'Union internationale de secours aux enfants, 
and le Comité national de |l’Enfanece. M. Pay 
Strauss, former minister, was president of the 
congress, and Dr. Lesage, member of the Acad 
emy of Medicine, served as general secretary 
It was held the same week and in the same 
section of the eity as three other French con 
gresses discussing similar problems: Congrés 
d’assistance publique et privée, with M. Ronde 
as chairman; Congrés des habitations A bor 
marché, with M. Henri Sellier as chairman, and 
Congrés du “Service social,” with M. Sand as 
chairman. The contributions of the four con 
gresses were combined in one common exhibit 
The Congress of Child Welfare had selected five 
chief topies for discussion, which were treated 
in papers of some length and awakened real 
interest. The papers were published in both 
French and English, and corresponded to the 
work of the special sections. The maternity 
section discussed maisons maternelles, or mater 
nity homes and retreats for pregnant women and 
nursing mothers, with Dr. Trillat, agrégé pro 
fessor of the Faculté de médecine de Lyon, a 
the principal speaker, and with papers on spe 
cial subjects by Miss Halford, of England, and 
Madame Dr. Marthe Ehrlich, of Poland. The 
section on early childhood dealt with a compara 
tive study of the best means of promoting breast 
feeding, with the principal paper presented by 
Professor Lereboullet, of Paris, and speci! 
papers presented by Dr. Matija Ambrosiee, 
Serbia; Professor Brandt, Sweden; Professor 


Cacade, Italy; Professor de Groer, Poland; Dr. 
Growski, Poland; Dr. Helen MaeMurchy, 2" 
ada, and Dr. S. Ver, Greece. The section on 
the second period of childhood oeeupied itsel! 


with the organization of open-air establishments 
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for children. The chief speakers were Dr. 
Dufestel, of France, for the medical point of 
view; A. Ferriére, of Switzerland, for the peda- 
vogie side, and Dr. Dequidt for the presentation 
on the vacation colonies. Among the speakers 
1) special topies were: M. Demazeures, Bel- 
vium; Dr. Kita, Japan; Professor Lampadarios, 
Greece: M. Lemonier, France; Miss Margaret 
MacMillan, England; Dr. Eduardo Masip, 
Spain; Miss Mary Murphy, United States, and 
Py fessor Mario Ragazzi, Italy. Madame Mas- 
cart gave a hygienic study on the pupil. An- 
other section presented a paper on social service, 
topic being “The Guiding Conceptions of 
Social Serviee in Infant Welfare.” The prin- 
cipal speaker on this topie was Miss Grace 
Abbott, of Washington, with the presentation 
special topies by Dr. Gonsalés Alvarez, 
pain; Mile. Haye, Netherlands; M. Von Kock, 
Norway; Madame Mulle, Belgium; Professor 
Morquio, South America; Reverend 8. C. 
‘ringle, England; Miss Hester Viney, England. 
final section took up the subject of un- 
rtunate and neglected children, and discussed 
practical functioning of juvenile courts. 
lhe chief paper was presented by M. Donnedieu 
le Vabres, which was followed by discussions by 
‘rofessor Ugo Conti, Italy; M. G. Jongh, the 
Netherlands; M. A. Komorowky, Poland; Ma- 
lame Dr. Mende, Germany; M. Edouard Ney- 
mark, Poland; M. Wets, Belgium, and M. de 
Casabianea, Franee. All resolutions proposed 
by the chief speakers were adopted as being of 


f 


practical value. 
THE ARGENTINE NORTH AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 

Tue Pan American Union has given out a 

tement concerning the plans of the newly 
established Argentine North American Cultural 
lnstitute, which is given publicity by the U. S. 
Lary. 

The institute was founded on May 9, when 
certain prominent residents of Buenos Aires 
interested in the cultural progress of the United 
States gathered together to take formal action 

plans that had already been discussed. A 
stitution previously prepared by a provi- 
onal committee was approved and an execu- 
tive committee and officers were chosen for the 


club. 
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Although yet young, the institute has proved 
itself very successful. It consists of more than 
a hundred members, among whom are distin- 
guished educators, lawyers, engineers and 
authors. The treasury contains over 10,000 
pesos, collected both from dues and voluntary 
contributions to the work which the elub is pro- 
moting. On May 19 the first of a series of lec- 
tures under the auspices of the club was given 
by Dr. David P. Barrows, former president of 
the University of California, who is now visit- 
ing Latin-American universities on behalf of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Dr. Barrows spoke at length on univer- 
sity education in the United States. 

Besides sponsoring such lectures, the institute 
endorses the interchange of students and teach- 
ers of both nations, as well as the exchange of 
collections for libraries, museums and art gal- 
leries. It is also planned to establish scholar- 
ships for Argentine and United States students 
who wish to continue their studies in the other 
country. In this way it is hoped that interest 
will be developed in the study of the Spanish 
language in the United States and in the study 
of English in Argentina. 

Similar associations have already been estab- 
lished in Argentina for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the nation with the intellectual life 
of various foreign countries. Among these the 
French group has been particularly active for 
some time. The new institute, however, is the 
first one formed in Latin-America for the pur- 
pose of cultural interchange with the United 
States. 

The institute’s representative now in the 
United States, Dr. del Campo, is a distinguished 
judge, professor and writer. He is well known 
in Argentina for being a public-spirited man, 
and among the many organizations with which 
he is connected is the Rotary Club of Buenos 
Aires, of which he is the past president, and 
he is also governor for the International Rotary 
for Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay. 
Although he is interested in all phases of cul- 
ture, his specialty lies in the field of art. As 
director of the Museum of Fine Arts of Buenos 
Aires, he has a commission from his govern- 
ment to visit expositions, museums and art cen- 
ters of the United States and to make contracts 
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with as many artists and collectors as possible. 
He is arranging for the exchange of exhibi- 
tions between institutions in this country and 
Argentina. While here he hopes to obtain a 
clear understanding of the spirit of United 
States art and of the work of the institutions 
developing art. Upon returning to his own 
country, Dr. del Campo expects to be called 
upon to interpret to the Argentines the artistic 
and cultural side of the United States. 


A CANADIAN TRAVELING SCHOOL 

THe New York Sun reports that in order to 
provide educational facilities for children living 
in the seantily populated districts around Lake 
Superior in Ontario, the Canadian government 
during the last few months has made the ex- 
periment of turning a railway passenger coach 
into a traveling school. The plan met from the 
outset the hearty cooperation of the authorities 
of the Canadian Railway, who agreed to look 
after transportation and provide a special pas- 
senger coach. This coach is divided into two 
parts, one with desks for the children and the 
other with sleeping and living quarters for the 
teacher. 

School starts at 9 o’clock. The day is begun 
with prayer and then a record of the national 
anthem is played on the school phonograph. The 
pupils at all the little towns and way stations 
visited vary from six to seventeen years. A 
library of five hundred books is provided. The 
ear visits seven communities a month, the stops 
varying from two to four days, according to 
the number of pupils in the community. The 
teacher gives out extra lessons for home work 
to be done between the calls of the railway 
schoolhouse. 

The majority of the scholars attending the 
school are French Canadians, and during the 
first few months all orders and explanations had 
in large part to be given in the French language. 
In addition, explanations had to be made in 
Italian, Rumanian and other languages. 

Around the teacher and the car the social life 
of the little communities centers. Concerts and 
other forms of entertainment in the evening are 
held in the car. Sometimes the evening is also 
devoted to night classes for parents of the young 
pupils, many of whom have learned to write 
English for the first time. Mr. Walter McNally 
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has been placed in charge of this work, which 
has proved so successful that it is planned t 
extend the service to other parts of th 
Dominion. 


THE GERMAN CHILD LABOR CENsvus 

A pecrease of nearly 25 per cent. in twenty 
years in the number of children under 14 pin 
ployed on the land is shown by a recent censys 
in Germany, an analysis of which has just beep 
published by the International Labor Office. 
according to a summary in The Christian Sci. 
ence Monitor. The decrease is in contrast to an 
increase of roughly 1,400,000 in the numbers of 
persons of all ages engaged in agriculture in the 
country. The exact figures of the 1925 census 
were 390,412 children—202,098 boys and 188,313 
girls—and 14,338,433 persons of all ages. The 
corresponding figures in 1907 were 512,328 
(280,069 boys and 232,259 girls) and 12,893,148. 

Examination of the figures shows that whereas 
there has been such a large aggregate decrease in 
agricultural child labor, there has been an actua 
increase of over 90 per cent. in the number of 
children in the permanent employment of their 
families. On the other hand, the number per 
manently in the employ of strangers is 66 per 
cent. lower. The largest decrease took plac 
both in family and outside employment, on the 
medium-sized estates—the peasant holdings o! 
50 to 250 acres. Far more children are now 
being permanently employed than formerly but 
on the other hand there is not a single farm 
which does not report a decrease in temporar) 
child labor. 

An investigation carried out in Baden by th 
Association for Infant and Child Welfare 
showed that children employed by their ow 
parents are as a rule set to work at an earlier 
age than those employed by strangers. Of 75 
boys and 22 girls reported under the latter 
category, one was eight years and five were nin: 
years old. The average, however, showed four 
children of six years, three of seven, three o! 
eight and 19 of nine years. The work done 1 
described as fairly exacting, requiring constant 
watchfulness to prevent cattle straying from un 
fenced pastures. The children themselves stated 
that the young cattle and the sheep and goats 
gave them the most trouble. The investigator 
noted that the brighter children avoided this 
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class of employment and found something else 
to do. As a result, it is said, of this investi- 
gation new regulations were issued by the Baden 
Children’s Bureau last January concerning the 
employment of children for cattle tending. 


RULES GOVERNING APPOINTMENTS 
OF THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL BOARD 
Tue sehool board of St. Louis, Mo., has 
adopted new rules governing the appointments 
and duties of the assistant superintendents- 
emeritus, the supervisors-emeritus, the princi- 
pals-emeritus and the tutor-assistant. The rules 


are as follows: 


|. It shall be the duty of assistant superintend- 
ents-emeritus, supervisors-emeritus and principals- 
tus, under the direction of the superintendent, 
s substitutes respectively for regular assist- 
iperintendents, supervisors and principals and 
rform such other duties as the superintendent 
truction may require. 
2. It shall be the duty of tutor-assistants, under 
lirection of the superintendent, to act as sub- 
titutes for regular teachers, to give individual or 
groups instruction, to assist the principal in 
making reports and the like, and to perform such 
ther duties as the superintendent of instruction 
may require, 
\ssistant superintendents-emeritus, super- 
visorsemeritus, principals-emeritus and _ tutor-as- 
stants shall be appointed by the board upon ree- 
ndation of the superintendent. No person 
shall be appointed to any of said positions who 
not have attained the age of 65 years. 
Persons holding the said positions shall be 
subject to suspension or removal as provided by 


The tenure of assistant superintendents- 

tus shall be as provided by law for assistant 

utendents. The tenure of supervisors-emeri- 
, principals-emeritus and tutor-assistants shall 
be as provided by law for teachers. 

Whenever any assistant superintendent, super- 
visor, principal or teacher shall attain the age of 
70 years, he shall be transferred upon his own 
application, if an assistant superintendent to the 
rank of assistant superintendent-emeritus, if a 


principal to the rank of principal-emeritus, if a 
teacher to the rank of tutor-assistant, and if he 
shall not so apply he shall be subjected to an an- 


nual examination, physical and otherwise, to be 
conducted under the direction of the superinten- 
dent of instruction, to determine his fitness to con- 
tinue his duties in the position he then occupies. 
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The results of such examination shall be reported 
to the board. 


PACKAGE LIBRARIES FROM THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

A MESSENGER service of library material 
reaching communities in every county of Wis- 
consin delivered 7,791 packages to 2,112 ad- 
dresses in 786 communities during the last 12 
months. 

Demands for loan package libraries, as they 
are called, were increased by about 1,300 during 
the year, according to the report of Almere L. 
Seott, who is in charge of this activity of the 
University of Wisconsin extension division. 

Ten trained searchers, with access to the uni- 
versity library and files, and to reference lists 
of thousands of magazines, newspapers and 
documents, are constantly at work sorting and 
indexing information and preparing packages 
to answer requests coming in from every corner 
of the state. 

Seventy-four per cent. of communities to 
which packages were sent have no public li- 
brary, and the value of the service to persons 
and organizations in these places is emphasized. 
Users include men’s, women’s and children’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, church or- 
ganizations, more than 350 of the states’ 429 
high schools, 353 other schools, colleges and 
academies, other groups and many individual 
inquirers. 

Hundreds of packages were used in prepar- 
ing topics and debates, the report shows. Hun- 
dreds more were used for educational and cul- 
tural purposes. Thirty packages went to per- 
sons preparing public addresses, 27 to writers 
of articles for publication, 151 to persons re- 
questing business information. 

The package library service is free to all citi- 
zens of Wisconsin and gives inquirers, regard- 
less of location, the assistance of library special- 
ists in locating needed information. 

A package library is made up of standard 
books and documents on a given subject, to- 
gether with authoritative articles clipped from 
periodicals or copied from books or other 
sources. The average weight is about three 
pounds. Reference lists to guide the reader in 
further study of the subject are often included. 
The aim is not quantity but quality and defi- 
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information furnished, 
stated. 

No loan package is ever considered complete 
and closed. After its return, the next inquiry 
may cause its contents to be increased, rear- 
ranged or taken apart for making up a new 
package. 

Special fields in which large numbers of loan 
package libraries were requested, selected and 
lent this year were agriculture, industries, soci- 
ology, music, education, forestry, fur farming, 
women’s work, women’s clubs, interior decora- 
tion, food and diet, biography, history, litera- 
ture, architecture, 
drama, taxation and tariff. 


prohibition, recreation, 
Subjects relating 
directly to Wisconsin and its interests were also 
numerous. In 93 special fields at least 25 pack- 


ages each were lent. 
SUMMER PLAY SCHOOLS 


Fripay of last week brought to a close the 
twelfth season of the Summer Play Schools 
under the direction of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. 
by Miss Lucey Retting, the director, these play 


According to a report sent us 


schools are different from the playgrounds and 
offer many opportunities in health and recrea- 
tion and specialized programs not offered in the 
Over 2,000 


children have been benefited in this way. 


yearly program of the city child. 


In addition to the preliminary medical exami- 
nation given the children before registration, 
nearly every child has had completed dental and 
other remedial work recommended at that time. 
One of the “high spots” of this season has been 
the services of a special health supervisor who 
has given her sole attention to assisting the 
schools to realize the best their situation offers 
toward mental and emotional, as well as social 
and physical, health. 

The Play School Committee again conducted 
the Children’s Canteen, from which over six 
hundred luncheons went out daily to those 
schools which had The 


dietitian in charge also gave consultant service 


no kitchen facilities. 
to many of the centers preparing their own food. 

Farming and gardening were again empha- 
sized, and two schools sent groups of children 
to country camps with their play school teachers 
for periods of two to four weeks. While the 
usual manual, art, music, dramatics, dancing, 
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to the Summer Play Schools as before, and there 
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games and nature study subjects have had their 
share of the children’s happy attention, home. 
making in a fine and wide sense has been en. 
phasized in several of the centers. In one jp. 
stance the children made jams and jellies, and 
prepared and enjoyed small luncheon parties jp 
the home of their local director. In another. 
four neighborhood homes were thrown open to 
with their 
teachers, decided upon the need of extra shelves, 


groups of boys and girls who, 


curtains and other manual and art products, 
made them in their school workshops, and had 
the joy of seeing them in use before play 
school closed. Two organizations rented near-by 
empty apartments, and used the cleaning and 
furnishing of them as school projects. In one 
of these the children grappled with real prob 
lems of worn-out plaster and rotten flooring, 
After 
the rooms were in good sanitary condition fur 


coming off victorious in every instance. 


niture was made, or purchased in second-hand 
shops and renovated—books donated for the 
carefully contrived book cases, vases, lamp 
shades and curtains made in the craft classes, 
and to crown their efforts, a charming if tiny 
rock garden was built just outside the kitchen 
door. 

The parents of the play schools children were 
called together two or more times during the 
summer to diseuss preblems of child training 
with an experienced leader of child study work 
employed by the Summer Play Schools Com 
A of these 


groups was so successful that requests were 


mittee. meeting delegates from 
made by the delegates for at least two more in 
the fall, one of them to be held in the evening 
in order that fathers might also attend. 

It is said that teaching methods were pro- 
gressive, partly due to the program of teacher 
training work of the Summer Play Schools Com 
mittee, which hopes to put more time, effort and 
money into this part of its spring program each 
season. This will serve not only to raise the 
teaching standards of existing summer play 
schools, but may provide a field from which new 
schools in or outside New York City may draw 
personnel understanding of child study aims and 
methods. 


Both New York and Cleveland gave assistance 
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is every reason to believe that this assistance will 
be increased next year. The sympathy and co- 
operation of the Board of Education of New 
York City not only serves as a stimulus for like 
interest in other cities, but gives hope to the 
Summer Play Schools Committee that the time 
is not far distant when it will assume entire 
responsibility for giving to every child who does 
not get away for country eare during the sum- 
mer vacation the privileges of a summer play 
school. 

THE WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE OF 

POLITICS 

Tue staff correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Mr. Walter Miller, reports 
that plans are being considered to establish the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics upon a per- 
manent endowment, 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of Williams 
College, stated in an interview that if this was 
done the purpose of the institute would remain 
unchanged, but he intimated that when such an 
endowment was created it might be appropriate 
to consider changes in method and procedure 

ed upon the institute’s past experience. 

Dr. Garfield also announced that continued 
financial support had been provided for the 
present and that the institute would hold its 

t session here in August, 1929, upon sub- 
tantially the same lines as heretofore. 

Each session of the Institute of Politics costs 


$50,000. For the last five years the cost has 
borne by Bernard M. Baruch, the General 
Education Board and the Carnegie Foundation 


inder a five-year program, which expires with 
e present session, 


Dr. Garfield is reported to have said: 


institute was organized as a fact-finding 
y and a place of exchange of ideas to aid 
ising public opinion to an understanding of 
points of view of other nationals. The con- 


ference idea of threshing out international prob- 
lems has been proved of value. This method has 
heen recognized in the organization of many other 


stitutes in widely separated sections of the coun- 
try and abroad. 

The suggestion has been made that institutes of 

s kind might profitably coordinate their efforts; 
that in bringing speakers of international reputa- 
from abroad arrangements might be made to 
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hear them at centers other than Williamstown. 
This suggestion would be welcomed by the Insti- 
tute of Politics should it prove feasible. 

Here at Williamstown we are serving a pro- 
gressively growing constituency each year. This 
is shown by an increasing demand for the reports 
of the proceeding. It is significant that this de- 
mand comes not only from educators, lecturers, 
business organizations and students of interna- 
tional affairs but from many other groups in all 
parts of the country. Due in part at least to the 
agency of these institutions our citizenship is out- 
growing its old insularity and isolation. 


Altogether some sixty different institutions or 
similar organizations have sprung up through- 
out the country in imitation of the pioneer ef- 
fort here at Williamstown. 

Dr. Garfield implied that some suggestions 
for modification in present methods have been 
advanced, and if the institute should be given a 
permanent endowment they would have to be 
considered. It has been suggested that the 
small round-table conferences should be kept 
closed and the general conferences, at which all 
members of the institute take part, alone be 
thrown open to the public. 

Another question which has arisen is the rela- 
tive value of the general discussions, which 
tend rather to bring out the trends of opinion 
among the membership than to add any facts of 
general interest, and the more formal addresses 
by recognized authorities which may bring ont 
definite contributions to the questions being dis- 
cussed but which lack the flexibility of the open 
debate. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES 

By the decision of the regents of the Univer- 
sity of California, the Teachers’ College, as well 
as the College of Letters and Science, is to be 
moved to the new Westwood site of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. The move is 
to be made during the summer vacation of 1929. 

The University of California at Los Angeles 
had its beginning in the State Teachers’ College 
at Los Angeles, which was founded in 1881 as 
the Branch State Normal School of California, 
a branch of the Normal School at San Jose. 
Five years later its catalogue was entitled State 
Normal School at Los Angeles. In 1919 the 
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legislature transferred the property of the insti- 
tution to the regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch. Only freshman and 
sophomore courses were given at first, but in 
1923 a third year was added and in 1924 the 
fourth year was provided; and two colleges, 
Letters and Science, and the Teachers’ College, 
each with a four-year course and leading to a 
baccalaureate degree, were operated. 

In 1924 the institution had grown so large 
that President Campbell recommended that the 
regents seek a larger site. He also recommended 
that when this site was secured only the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science be moved to it, 
and this latter recommendation was unanimously 
adopted by the regents. The new site at West- 
wood, of approximately 385 acres, was donated 
to the university by the municipalities of the 
County of Los Angeles and the county itself. 
In 1926 a bond issue was voted by the people 
providing $3,000,000 for buildings on the new 
site. These buildings are in the course of con- 
struction. 

At the February meeting of the regents this 
year, in Los Angeles, a citizens’ committee ap- 
peared, asking that the Teachers’ College be 
moved to the new site. President Campbell and 
Regent William John Cooper, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, were instructed to re- 
port on the proposition. These reports were 
presented at the June meeting, but action was 
deferred until August, owing to the fact that 
several regents were not in attendance. 

The University of California at Los Angeles, 
given that name a year and a half ago, has about 
6,000 students, about half in each college. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. Epmunp D. Soper, vice-president of 
Duke University, has been elected president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, succeeding Dr. John 
W. Hoffman, who recently retired because of ill 
health. 


Tue RevereND Coteman Nevixs, S.J., has 
been appointed president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, to succeed the Reverend Charles W. 
Lyons, who has served in that capacity for the 
last four years. 
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Dr. MontooMeRY PorTer SELLERS, professor 
of rhetoric and the English language, has beep 
appointed dean of Dickinson College. He sy. 
ceeds Dr. Marvin Grant Filler, who is now pres. 
ident. 


Dr. WituiaM Dick Currer, for the past five 
years dean of the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School, has been appointed acting deay 
of the new school of medicine at the University 
of Southern California. 


W. G. TaacGart, assistant director, has been 
appointed acting director of the agricultural 
experiment stations and acting dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture of Louisiana University. He 
succeeds Dr. R. W. Dodson, who resigned in 
June. Dr. W. R. Perkins, director of the ex- 
tension service, and Dr. E. L. Jordan, professor 
of animal industry, resigned at the same time as 


Dr. Dodson. 


Miss Fiorence M. NIcHoison, dean of 
women at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
been appointed associate dean of women and 
member of the personnel staff of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


Morritt Bisnor Buckner, who was formerly 
associate pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Portland, Oregon, has resigned his position to 
become dean of men at Gooding College at Wes- 
leyan, Idaho. His wife will serve as matron 
of the men’s dormitory. 


Dr. CLemens Pirgvet, specialist in the dis- 
eases of children, was on August 29 nominated 
for the presidency of Austria, to succeed Presi- 
dent Michael Hainisch, whose term expires at 
the end of November. Dr. Richard Wettstein, 
professor of systematic botany in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, was the only other candidate 


Dr. Bayarp Dopnée, president of the Amer- 
ican College at Beirut, has returned to Syma, 
after spending a year in the United States. [r. 
Dodge will arrive in Beirut in time for the 
opening of the academic year at the university. 
It is the largest of the six American colleges in 
that section of the world, for which a $15,000,- 
000 endowment fund is being raised, aceording 
to a plan outlined by the late Cleveland 1. 
Dodge. 
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De. J. G. Neepuam, head of the department 
of entomology at Cornell University, has re- 
turned after spending a year in China, under 
the auspices of the China Foundation to Pro- 
mote Culture and Education. Dr. Needham 
was the third guest of the foundation, the first 
eyest being Professor John Dewey and the sec- 
ond Protessor Paul Monroe. 


De. Wavrer S. AtHEeaRN, dean of the school 
of religious edueation of Boston University and 
chairman of the division of character, moral 
and religious education of the World Federa- 

of Edueational Associations, will go to 
Europe next month, visiting the missionary 
hools in Egypt and the Near East. 


De. J. M. D. Ovmsrep, professor of physi- 
ology and chairman of the department at the 
University of California, has returned to Berke- 
ley, after having spent the summer in Belgium 
and England. He spent six weeks at the Physi- 
ological Institute of Liége, Belgium, where he 
delivered two leetures on the history of insulin. 


De. and Mrs. Horace Eaton were guests of 
honor at a dinner given recently by the English 
department celebrating the completion of Dr. 
Eaton's twenty-fifth year of service to Syracuse 
University. The dinner was planned as a recog- 
nition of the outstanding contributions made by 
both Dr. and Mrs. Eaton to the city community 
as well as to the university. 


De. T. Wingate Topp, professor of anatomy 
in Western Reserve University, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of managers 
of the Brush Foundation, recently established in 
the interests of race betterment by a gift of 
$500,000 from Charles F, Brush as a memorial 


to his son. 


Dre. F. T. McLean, plant physiologist at the 
Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Kingston, has resigned to become director of 
publie edueation of the New York Botanical 


Garden. 


Ar the University of Chicago, Drs. Warder C. 
Allee and Carl R. Moore, zoology; Edwin A. 
Burtt, philosophy; W. J. G. Land, botany; 
Harvey B. Lemon, physics, and Frank E. Ross, 
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astronomy, have been promoted to full pro- 
fessorships. 


In the department of zoology of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the following changes in 
rank are in effect for the coming year: Robert 
T. Hance, from acting head to head of the de- 
partment; P. W. Whiting, from assistant to 
associate professor; E. Alfred Wolf, from in- 
structor to assistant professor; A. W. Kozelka, 
from instructor to assistant professor at the 
Erie Center; E. P. Jones, from graduate assist- 
ant to instructor at the Uniontown Center. 


Dr. Ropert Fets, head of the department of 
economics at the University of Cincinnati, has 
resigned in order to devote his time exclusively 
to writing and research. 


Dr. Daisy ALForD HerTHeRrINGTON, assistant 
professor of educational psychology at New 
York University and director of the University 
of California Play School during the recent 
summer session, will remain in California during 
the winter. She will offer lectures on various 
aspects of education, under the auspices of the 
University Extension Division. 


Proressor Martin H. Fiscuer, head of the 
department of physiology at the University of 
Cincinnati College of Medicine, spoke recently 
at the annual meeting of Phi Beta Kappa on 
“Scholarship and Main Street.” 


Dr. M. L. Lowery has withdrawn his resig- 
nation as superintendent of schools in Middle- 
sex County, New Jersey. He was tendered the 
post of head of the English department of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, but has decided to 
remain in Middlesex County. 


Lewis C. TrppaLL, Wyoming commissioner of 
education, attended the summer session of the 
University of Washington, taking advanced 
work for a doctor’s degree. 


Tue John Newbery medal, given annually 
for the most distinguished children’s book of 
the past year, has been awarded to Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji for “Gay-Neck.” The presentation 
was made by Annabel Porter, chairman of the 
children librarians section of the American Li- 
brary Association, at the fiftieth annual con- 
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ference of the association held recently in West 
Baden, Indiana. John Newbery, in whose 
honor the medal is named, was an eighteenth 
century publisher and bookseller and one of the 
first publishers to devote attention to children’s 
books. The medal is the gift of Frederic G. 
Melcher, of New York City. 


GeorGe Martin Duncan, who for twenty 
years, until his retirement in 1923, held the 
chair of logic and metaphysics in Yale Univer- 
sity and who had previously for fifteen years 
been a member of the staff, died on July 26 at 
the age of sixty-five years. 


Tue first unit in the two and a half million 
building program at the University of Ten- 
nessee is now in process of erection. The build- 
ing is for physics and geology and with its fur- 
nishings will cost about $200,000. Plans for a 
chemistry building are under way and other 
buildings projected include a program calling 
for about $500,000 annually for the next five 


years. 


Tue college of letters and science of the 
University of Wisconsin enrolled during the 
academic year 1927-28 7,306 students, includ- 
ing graduate students. There were 4,229 men 
and 3,077 women, not including those registered 
in summer sessions. Contributing to the total 
were fellows, 43; scholars, 36; graduates, 773; 
seniors, 1,345; juniors, 1,349; sophomores, 
1,630; freshmen, 2,114; adult specials, 16. In- 
cluded are students in the course in applied 
arts, 202; course in chemistry, 127; chemistry 
commerce course, 59; B.A. general course, 
4,111; Ph.B. general course, 541; course in 
humanities, 53; course in industrial edueation, 
28; course for normal-school graduates, 60; 
course in pharmacy, 63; three-year course, 54; 
course in physical education, 271; pre-medic 
course, 422; experimental college, 119; course 
in commerce, 201; school of journalism, 128; 
school of nursing, 37; three-year nursing course, 
68. 


Ir is reported in the daily press that a grand- 
mother, three of her daughters and three grand- 
daughters were enrolled at the summer session 
of the Kansas State Teachers’ College. The 
grandmother, Mrs. E. E. Shipley, who is prin- 
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cipal of the Lincoln School at Miami, Okla., re. 
ceived her degree this summer. The thre 
daughters who are attending school are 4) 
teachers. Mrs. R. B. Walker teaches in Treece 
Kans.; Mrs. Wayne Loafman teaches near her 
mother’s building in Miami, and Miss Elizabeth 
Shipley is a primary teacher in Picher, Okla 
Catherine Walker, Regina Walker and Sy 
Wayne Loafman are the granddaughters. Cath. 
erine and Regina attend the college high schoo! 
and Sue Wayne is in the grade training schoo! 


Tue Michigan College of Mining and Teeh 
nology is offering for the academic year of 1928- 
1929 twelve graduate fellowships carrying sti 
pends of $1,200 each. Holders of these fellow 
ships will be engaged in the study of various 
problems in connection with the general researc) 
program at the college for which the State of 
Michigan has provided the sum of $50,000 for 
the coming year. This program deals with th 
iron and copper resources of northern Michiga: 
and with their utilization. Appropriate parts 
of this research program are conducted in co 
operation with mining companies, the Unite 
States Bureau of Mines, the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Carnegie Institu 
tion Department of Terrestrial Magnetism. 


The Experiment Station Record calls atten 
tion to the work of the Coyoeutena Agricultura! 
College of Honduras, which was established u 
1926 near La Libertad in the Department ot 
Comayagua, Honduras. A tract of about 6,100 
acres 2,000 feet above sea level, owned by Pom 
pilio Ortega, founder of the school, has been 
made available for the institution. Two main 
buildings have been erected by the students 
themselves, one an administration building o! 
adobe brick housing the office, library and living 
quarters of the staff, and the second a students 
dormitory of logs. A science building and 4 
manual training building are projected. At 
the present time 16 students are enrolled, rang 
ing in age from 12 to 20 years, and the cur 
riculum has been restricted to Spanish, English, 
arithmetic, geography and history of Honduras, 
free-hand drawing and elementary agriculture 
An abandoned coffee plantation near by has 
been acquired, and ex out 20,000 young coffee 
trees have been planted by the students. A be 
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inning has been made in purebred livestock, a 
rain gage has been installed, and data on rain- 
fall have been collected. 

Tur abstraets of dissertations approved for 
‘h.D., M.Se., and M.Litt. degrees in Cam- 


- 


bridve University for the year 1926-27 show the 
that is made of these degrees to encourage 
researeh among the graduates of Cambridge and 
other universities. Only 14 out of 55 degrees 
awarded in the literary faculties and only 
» of these went to Cambridge graduates. Of 
11 science degrees, 15 were awarded to stu- 
trained wholly at Cambridge. The follow- 
ire the figures for the different departments : 
‘hysies 10, mathematies 6, biochemistry 5, 
physiology 4, botany 4, history 4, while fine 
music, law, moral seience, geography, 
tecture and anthropology are all unrepre- 

d in the list. The difference is reflected 
the colleges: Trinity with 10, Emmanuel 

nd Caius with 9 each, and St. John’s with 7, 
the list, while Magdalene, Pembroke, 


Peterhouse, Queens’, St. Catherine’s, Selwyn and 
Trinity Hall are absent. Of the graduates edu- 


elsewhere who came to Cambridge only 
t graduate work, 13 came from other uni- 
ties in England, 5 each from Canada and 


Scotland, 4 from India, 3 each from the United 
States and Wales, 2 each from Australia and 
Ireland and 1 from New Zealand. 


COMMERCIAL and agricultural enterprises 
iting in Mexico have established 1,704 
schools for their employees and their children, 
according to an announcement of the Depart- 


ment of Publie Edueation. The statement says 
that these schools were established in compli- 
ance with speeifieations of the Constitution of 
Mexico. A total of 70,901 persons are receiv- 


r instruction in these schools, and they employ 


2 O10 teachers. 


For the year 1928-29, Glasgow rate-payers 
will be called upon to meet a charge of £1,477,- 
-’8 for education, this being an increase of 
£71483 as compared with the previous year. 
The estimates, which were approved at a recent 
meeting of the education authorities of Glasgow, 
forecasted a total expenditure of £2,797,047, 
total income being shown as £1,319,769, leaving 


the deficieney to be met out of the rates. 
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A Reuter despatch to the London Times 
stated that Signor Mussolini, the prime min- 
ister, and Signor Belluzzo, the minister of edu- 
cation for Italy, have issued a number of orders 
with regard to all branches of education. Ital- 
ian elementary schools will be given new text- 
books calculated to rear children in a healthful 
spirit of Fascism. Universities and high schools 
are to be investigated with regard to the needs 
of their respective districts. New laboratories 
are to be established for the universities. 
Archeological discoveries will also come under 
fresh regulations. In general the aim of the 
government is to “complete” the Fascistization 
of all the schools, and not only their curricula 
but also the teaching staffs. Signor Mussolini 
has arranged that the Villa Falconieri Frascati 
shall be made the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Educational Cinematography. 


Tue Hungarian minister of public instruc- 
tion, Count Kuno Kleberlsberg, according to a 
German press report, has recently issued a de- 
cree by which “film teaching” is declared obli- 
gatory for more than 200 schools. The films 
are to be shown in the schools themselves, and 
the exhibitors are bound to put their cinemas at 
the disposal of such schools as have no adequate 
show rooms. Conferences will be held in the 
provinces by the Hungarian-Dutch Cultural and 
Economie Company. In Budapest, obligatory 
film shows have been organized for public and 
secondary schools, for the past fifteen years. 
These will be intensified in the coming season. 
The Pedagogical Film Factory in Budapest is 
responsible for these conferences. The German 
reporter deplores that similar measures have 
not been taken in Germany. While Hungary 
has officially recognized that the film is the most 
important educational factor of to-day, in Ger- 
many only occasional conference speeches are 
made in this connection, and a small number 
of pioneer school people with insufficient sub- 
ventions are endeavoring to introduce film tui- 
tion in their establishments. In Hungary, the 
film is introduced in schools as an obligatory 
and regular tuition means, while in Germany 
the school film movement is nothing but a fea- 
ture film competition for cinemas. 


Work is to be started immediately on the 
new Metropolitan Library of Peiping, China, 
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financed by Boxer indemnity money remitted by 
the United States. It is the aim of the diree- 
tors of the library not to duplicate the special 
collections of other institutions established at 
Peiping. It subseribes for 360 American and 
British periodicals, most of which are not other- 
wise obtainable in Peiping, and it also receives 
and binds many Russian, Japanese, and other 
technical journals. Its collection of Bibles in 
many languages, books on Occidental and 
Oriental music, and rare old Chinese manu- 
scripts is noteworthy. T. L. Yuan, the head 
librarian and acting director, is a former sta- 
dent of Harvard and Oxford Universities. 


THe Moscow Theater for Children is now 
celebrating the completion of ten years’ activity 
in organizing theatrical performances for the 
It is said 
that the theater has now gathered sufficient ex- 


children of school and pre-school age. 


perience towards working out a regular reper- 
toire of plays that will be of interest to the 
children. Their attitude and attention at the 


different performances is carefully observed 
and studied, and in this manner material is 
gathered for the purpose of working out a pro- 
gram of theatrical performances that will be 
appreciated by the children. The experience of 
the Moscow Theater for Children has been use- 
ful to similar theaters organized in Kharkov, 


Kiev, Tiflis, Krasnodar, Omsk and elsewhere. 


Two new pavilions destined for the use of 
students of Argentina have been erected at the 
Cité Universitaire in Paris. There will be aec- 
commodation for 200 students. The French, 
Belgian and Canadian dormitories are already 
oceupied; that of Japan will be opened next 
year, and the pavilion of the United States in 
two years. In 1931, England, Spain, the Neth- 
erlands and Sweden will also have their build- 
ings completed. Plans are also being made for 
the erection of dormitories for Armenian and 
for Indo-Chinese students. 


A SPECIAL correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor states that a Bombay philan- 
thropist, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has donated a 
sum of 1,500,000 rupees for the founding of a 
publie school for Parsi boys, the first of its kind 
in India. The donor has appointed a committee 
for carrying out the scheme. This body has 
been intrusted with the task of settling all de- 
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tails, unfettered by any conditions from the 
donor, including the decision as to the location 


of the school. If the amount offered does not 
cover the whole cost of founding the proposed 
school, the committee will appeal for funds from 
the Parsi public. 


A sy-propuct of the resentment felt by the 
inhabitants of the Austrian Tyrol at the iron 
rule of the Fascist government over their Teu- 
tonic brothers in the Alto Adige is likely to be 
the selection of English as the obligatory foreign 
language in the higher schools of that province. 
A Vienna dispatch to the Frankfurter Zeitung 
tells of a public meeting in Innsbruck, attended 
by nearly everyone of importance in educationa! 
and governmental circles, at which a resolution 
was passed by a big majority asking the pro 
vincial school authorities to make English the 
second language instead of Italian. It was 
contended that English was more useful in view 
of the increasing numbers of British and Amer- 
icans visiting the Tyrol and that the tourists 
from Italy were but few. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT MATERIALS BUILD CHAR. 
ACTER 


AmonG the applications of educational mea 
surements not the least significant is that of 
A con 
siderable mass of literature has already sprung 


testing methods of religious education. 


up and a significant number of careful studies 
have already been made in the field of religion. 

One problem which has come to public atten- 
tion in recent years is that of the material to be 
used in the week-day schools of religion. This 
movement sprang up so rapidly and has won 
such popular favor that its place in the general 
program of religious education is now assured. 
Because of its very newness and freedom from 
slavery to past tradition the week-day school o! 
religion offers a unique challenge to the modern 
educator. 

Apparently the public feels the need of some 
religious training beyond that which is given 
through denominational agencies, and of moral 
training beyond that which results from the 
public school program. Indeed the 
probably does not distinguish between these two 


public 
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objectives. Character is the thing desired. If 
the churehes secure it, well and good; if the 
schools can cultivate it, that too is good. If 
either fails, the problem is increased; if both 
fail the situation is eritieal. Society wishes the 
rising generation to be educated for ethical con- 
duct. A considerable part of society is not con- 
vineed that this object can be obtained without 
the motivation of religion, and so the week-day 
school of religion is meeting approval and rap- 
idly growing. 

[he practical question has already become ap- 
parent to both religious and educational lead- 
ers. “What shall be taught in these week-day 
schools of religion, and how shall it be taught? 
Shall the movement become a means of intensi- 

sectarian differences and cultivating a 

sciousness of the division of religion, or shall 

the churches unite in a common program fur- 

¢ the children of the schools with such 

on essentials of morality and religion as 

all can accept as indispensable, leaving sectarian 
emphasis for the Sunday schools?” 

[he curriculum introduced in the week-day 

ols generally has been made up chiefly of 

blical material. This very fact has constituted 

problem, partially overcome only because 

ere is so strong a sentiment against sectarian- 

The cause for disagreement still exists so 

r as the basic material is taken from the 

‘ible; for sectarian differences arise primarily 

mm Variant interpretations of the Bible. But 

t alternatives are there? Do we not face a 
peless dilemma? 

Dare we consider the alternative of omitting 
the biblical material from a school of religion? 
‘he answer depends upon the motive. If the 

tive is that of modernist propaganda, such a 
poliey will fail; for the week-day school of re- 
ligion can not succeed if it becomes an agency 
lor propaganda of any kind. If, on the other 
land, the motive is to find religious material 
upon which all religious agencies can agree, it 
is entirely possible that this effort may succeed. 

Three other types of material suggest them- 
selves beeause they are already being used in 
some degree by nearly every agency of religious 
education. Worship is a feature of all religion. 
Religious schools are training children in wor- 
ship, and providing for higher art on the part 
of our leaders of worship. Worship is coming 
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to be looked upon not as a source of instruction 
but as an agency for cultivating attitudes and 
ideals. In the interests of consistency didactic 
elements are more and more being excluded from 
the worship service. Hymns are being selected 
for their musical qualities rather than for their 
mere vivacity. Responsive readings and other 
forms of antiphonal services are being intro- 
duced for their beauty and reverential effect, 
not for teaching content. Here is a possibility 
of religious training involving no basic dis- 
agreement in theory of church organization, in 
doctrine, or in interpretation of the Bible. 

A second feature that has increased in favor 
among all religious agencies in recent years is 
the practical project in Christian service. The 
slogan “learn by doing” has been accepted as 
applying to religious life. Children who are 
organized into groups and stimulated to serve, 
to give, to cooperate in some altruistic effort be- 
come more religious in that very process. Here 
is a second possibility of religious education in- 
volving no sectarian disagreement. 

A third type of material is that of direct 
ethical instruction. In recent years the sugges- 
tion has often been repeated that character is 
caught not taught. Many modern teachers pro- 
test against any form of direct ethical instruc- 
tion; yet the last decade has seen the creation of 
a large number of codes of morals with a re- 
sultant increase rather than decrease in the vital 
outcomes for which they stand. And one or 
two careful researches seem to show that prac- 
tical conduct is improved by direct ethical in- 
struction. So that here is a third possibility of 
material on which there can be no denomina- 
tional quarrel. 

Now if these three types of material could be 
utilized by the united agencies of religion in the 
week-day schools, leaving the biblical material 
for the Sunday schools, a most significant in- 
crease in efficiency in the total program of edu- 
eation could be brought about. 

The present purpose is not to discuss the par- 
tisan viewpoints or to refute the arguments 
against such a program, but only to answer, and 
that but partially, the one question, “Would 
such a program, from which biblical teaching 
was omitted, produce the desired effects upon 
character in a degree at all comparable to the 
effects produced by biblical teaching?” Mani- 
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festly, the gains in such a cooperative program, 
free from sources of disagreement or friction, 
would be very great. If the losses were not 
correspondingly great, the plan would commend 
itself to all thoughtful educators. 

The attempt to measure with some care, even 
though on a small scale, the relative effectiveness 
upon character of these three types of teaching 
as compared with biblical teaching was recently 
made by the author.’ In six groups of sixth- 
grade children, totaling one hundred fifty, the 
four types of material which have been men- 
tioned were presented in different carefully- 
controlled combinations. Three forms of tests 
were used to determine the effect upon charac- 
ter. One test sought to measure religious ideas, 
a second social attitudes, and a third indicated 
actual performance in the form of honesty or 
cheating in scoring papers in a contest. 

The results of the study were most convine- 
ing in showing that of the four elements studied, 
direct ethical training had far the greatest effect 
upon immediate honesty. In the group in which 
all four elements were included, seven out of 
nineteen pupils cheated in the opening test. Of 
these seven, five did not cheat at the end of four 
months’ training. In the group which was 
trained by the use of the code of ethics, Chris- 
tian service and Bible teaching, twelve out of 
twenty-two cheated in the preliminary test, eight 
of whom refrained from cheating at the end of 
the term. In the group in which ethical train- 
ing, worship and Bible teaching were included, 
ten of the twenty-four cheated at the beginning, 
four of whom did not cheat at the end. But in 
the first group from which ethical training was 
omitted only one reformed, while exght who had 
not cheated at the start cheated at the end. In 
the other group from which ethical training was 
omitted, there were no cases of reform, but a 
slight increase in cheating. 

The conclusions which seem inevitable, inso- 
far as this small group is typical, quite reverse 
the commonly accepted idea that ethics must be 
taught indirectly rather than directly. 


1 Reference is made to a study of selected types 
of material for a curriculum of religious educa- 
tion in connection with the week-day school of 
religion of Eugene, Oregon. 
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Just what value religious knowledge and ideas 
have in actual conduct is problematical, ag js 
also the value of social attitudes, which may in- 
dicate not what the subject would do, but what 
he thinks the examiner thinks he ought to do. 
The improvement in regard to ideas and attj- 
tudes in the study of this small group did not 
correlate at all closely. While there were some 
consistent gains in attitude, they were too smal! 
to be dependable without wider confirmation, 
Religious ideas tended toward mature judgments 
more rapidly on the part of those who did not 
study the Bible than on the part of those who 
did; but there was no consistent gain under any 
one of the other elements. 

No evidence that can be gathered from the 
study here reported shows any advantage in 
character growth among those who were trained 
in Bible study as compared with those who were 
trained in worship, Christian service and direct 
ethical instruction. 

While of course the chief conclusion to be 
drawn from this study is that a more extensive 
study is necessary before recommendations car 
be given with confidence, at least there is a 
strong suggestion that the way may be open to 
harmonious and effective cooperation by all re- 
ligious agencies in the week-day and vacation 
schools of religion without the use of biblical 
material, which is the source of greatest friction 
and disagreement, and at the same time without 
loss of effectiveness in the cultivation of Chris 
tian character. 

Haroup 8. Turru 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


DISCUSSION 
THE LARGE COLLEGE VS. THE 
SMALL 

THE question of the relative value of the large 
university or college as contrasted with the small 
in producing leadership has long been the mat- 
ter of heated argument, while the factual evi 
dence on the subject is even less than that on 
the heredity-environment question. The advan 
tages of the small college are continually empha 
sized. Indeed, one is impressed with the fact 
that the small college expends a good deal of 
energy in the effort to beeome something else. 
Mr. Newton D. Baker in his address at the 
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ceremony of inauguration of Ernest J. Jaqua 
as president of Seripps College said : 


. the best we eould do was expand our edu- 
eational facilities until they became Montgomery 
Wards. or Sears Roebucks—mammoth educational 
nstitutions, standardized in part, with microphones 
in the classrooms in order to reach outlying stu- 
dents. 

What was lost? The intimacy of personal con- 
tact between instructor and student. What have 
we gotten? We have gotten, in a great many in- 
stances, instead of education a mass of unassimi- 

ted and unorganized information. This is not a 


substitute for education. 
Here... you are limiting the number of stu- 
nts. You are going to bring them into direct 
mmediate personal contact with the personali- 


f their teachers. You are going to educate’ 

nd cultivate them so that they will have minds, 
nted it is true with knowledge, but with 

ed knowledge, and so that they will have 


spirits restrained and disciplined by contact with 
experienced people. 

The implication made here, and strongly 
emphasized in the advertising matter of most 


the smaller colleges, is that in the large uni- 


versities something of great value is lost: the 
“warm, nourishing life of eultured, inspired, 
competent personalities” is lacking. 

If an educational institution, large or small, 


ls in developing its students into leaders in 
their work, then the degree of suecess of the 
institution may be measured by the number of 

recognized outstanding graduates. “Leader- 
ship” can be usefully thought of only as leader- 
ip in something—not leadership in general. 
In the field of seience, for example, the men 
who have made the contributions to their respec- 
tive fields are widely recognized. In “American 
Men of Seience,” a biographical dictionary 
edited by J. MeKeen Cattell, practically all the 
living American scientists are listed. Approxi- 
mately 1,400 of these names have a star affixed, 
indicating that they have been selected by their 
fellow-seientists as the most outstanding men in 
their particular field. These men, without ques- 
tion, represent a very competently selected 
group of “suecessful” men—leaders—in the 
fields of science. 


If the men who graduate from the small 


‘ScHOoOL anp Socrery, XXVI, No. 673 (Novem- 
ber 19, 1927) p. 644. 
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schools received some added inspiration from 
the personal contact which is supposedly there 
afforded, then a larger proportion of them 
should be fired with a greater desire for knowl- 
edge than is the case with the graduates of the 
larger institutions. In the case of scientists 
this is an approachable problem, as the starred 
men in “American Men of Science” serve as an 
excellent and unparalleled criterion of leader- 
ship. Let us consider the size of the colleges 
from which these men graduated. 

The median year in which these scientists re- 
ceived their first degree, in most cases their 
bachelor’s degree, was found to be 1893-94. In 
the “Report of the Commissioner of Education” 
for this year (Vol. II, pp. 2017ff) the size of 
all colleges in the United States for the year is 
given. For the purposes of this study each 
college was assigned the size it had during this 
year.* 

If there is any relation between success in 
the field of science and the size of the college 
from which one graduated, it should be brought 
out best by a consideration of the extremes, the 
very large colleges and universities, and the 
very small ones. A distribution of the sizes of 
all colleges and universities as listed in the com- 
missioner’s report for the year 1893-94 was 
made. The colleges were then divided into four 
groups of equal number on the basis of size: 
the quartile points were computed. A large 
university was defined as one which fell in the 
upper one fourth of size of all colleges for this 
median year, while a small college was defined 
as one which fell in the lower or first one fourth. 
The medium-sized college was the one which fell 
between these two groups, i.e., in the middle 
half. 

The scientists who graduated from foreign 
institutions or who received no degrees were not 
considered. This leaves a group of 1,240 scien- 
tists who received their first degree in this coun- 
try. Of these 35 were graduates of the small 
schools, 208 of the medium-sized schools, and 
997 of the large schools. The 35 graduates of 

2 We are indebted to Edmund O. Seagrave for 
transferring onto cards the names of the starred 
men, and for the grouping of these cards accord- 
ing to the schools from which the men graduated. 

3In the few cases where the colleges were not 
listed for this year, the size given for the nearest 
year was used. 
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the small schools represent 0.39 + .04 per cent. 
of all graduates from these colleges during this 
year.‘ The 208 graduates of the medium-sized 
schools represent 0.44 (+ .02) per cent. of all 
the graduates of these schools, while the 997 
graduates of the large schools represent 1.16 
(+ .02) per cent. of the graduates of the large 
institutions. 

The difference between the percentage gradu- 
ating from the larger institutions, and that 
graduating from the smaller ones is (1.16-0.39) 
0.77 per cent., while the probable error of this 
difference is 0.04 per cent. This difference is 
over 19 times its probable error, which indicates 
a statistically significant difference. 

The conclusion is that the large universities 
and colleges (as here defined) have a greater 
tendency to graduate men who later become 
leaders in science (i.¢e., have their names starred 
in “American Men of Science”) than do the 
small colleges. 

This same method of attack was also carried 
out using appearance in “Who’s Who in 
America” (edited by Albert N. Marquis) as 
the criterion of leadership. While the individ- 
uals appearing in “Who’s Who” are probably 
not nearly as competently chosen as the starred 
scientists in “American Men of Science,” ap- 
pearance in “Who’s Who” very likely more 
nearly represents what the lay person means by 
“leadership.” Inasmuch as there are 26,915 
names in “Who’s Who,” only a sampling was 
used. This was obtained by taking the first 
name on every other page, provided such person 


4A frequency distribution pf the size of the 
colleges for the year 1893-94 was made. A class 
interval of 100 was used: 0-99, 100-199, ete. To 
compute the number of graduates the frequency 
of each interval was multiplied by the mid-point 
of the interval. In the case of the first interval, 
0-99, a mid-point of 50 was used, although this 
number is actually too small as practically every 
school had at least 50. Had a mid-point of 75 or 
80 or some more justifiable number been used, the 
number of graduates from the lower quartile 
schools would have been increased, making the per- 
centage of starred scientists who graduated from 
these schools even less than the 0.39 which is here 


used. 

5 We are indebted to Miss G. Washburn for 
transferring onto cards the names from ‘‘Who’s 
Who.’’ 
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had a university degree. Otherwise the next 
name was used. When the graduates of foreign 
universities were eliminated a sampling of 1,02) 
names was left. Of these 720 or 0.84 (+ 03) 
per cent. of all graduates of large colleges for 
the median year, graduated from the large eo). 
lege group; 260 (0.55 = .03 per cent.) grady- 
ated from the medium-sized college group; and 
41 (0.46 = .07 per cent.) graduated from the 
small college group. The difference of the per- 
centages graduating from the large and the 
small colleges is nearly five times the probable 
error of the difference. While this is not as 
pronounced a difference as was found in the 
study of the scientists, it indicates a real differ- 
ence. It is interesting to note that of the group 
who graduated from the small colleges 19.5 per 
cent. are classified as clergymen, contrasted with 
the 7.4 per cent. of the large college group who 
are thus classified. Perhaps the small colleges, 
while not stimulating men to scientific leader- 
ship, do stimulate them to moral and spiritual 
leadership of the sort typified by the clergy. 
This study seems to indicate that the large 
colleges and universities have an advantage over 


the small ones in that a larger proportion of 
their graduates are leaders, when leadership is 
measured by appearance as a starred scientist 


in “American Men of Science,” or by appear- 
ance in “Who’s Who in America.” 
JOHN M. STALNAKER 
H. H. RemMers 


Purpvet UNIVERSITY 





QUOTATIONS 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


“Be ye doers of the word and not hearers 
only.” That is the spirit which has brought Mr. 
Lamkin up the ladder from a pioneer Missouri 
home to the presidency of the National Educa- 
tion Association. He has done well whatever 
his hand found to do. Persons who visit the 
fine institution over which he presides speak 
often of the discriminating sense of values that 
has been built up among the students and of 
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the abiding loyalty and integrity of both stu- 
dents and faculty. Tens of thousands of Mis- 
souri children are better taught because of the 
work Mr. Lamkin is doing in their midst. His 
life is firmer in its values for having come out 
of the soil of democracy. Members of the asso- 
ciation may well be proud that their new presi- 
dent is descended from a line of forefathers 
who have taught school in America since the 
days of Washington and Franklin. 

The all-inclusive character of the association 

suggested by its choice of presidents. Many 
points of view and diverse gifts have come to 
this influential office. Calling the roll of re- 

t officers in reverse order, one has a class- 
room teacher, a state superintendent, an ele- 
mentary school principal and a city superin- 
tendent; one has representatives of Virginia, 
I!linois, Massachusetts and Colorado, and one 
understands why America has achieved a degree 

inity found over no other similar area on 
the face of the globe. It has been inspired in 

Cc ™ hools. 

Uel W. Lamkin was born in Missouri. His 

ther, E. P. Lamkin, was for many years asso- 

ated with the Clinton, Missouri, Academy. 
Mr. Lamkin’s sehooling was obtained in this 
wademy and in the University of Missouri. 
His professional experience began with the 
principalship of the Washington School at Clin- 
Since then he has been high-school teacher 
nd principal, state high-school inspector, 
county superintendent of schools, state superin- 
tendent of sehools, chief of civilian rehabilita- 
tion service and director of the Federal Board 
or Voeational Education. Since 1921 he has 
been president of the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College at Maryville. 

\ll his life Mr. Lamkin has been a builder. 
llis gift for constructive work as revealed at 
Maryville is a propheey of what his leadership 

the National Edueation Association will 
mean. Under his guiding hand the Maryville 
State Teachers College has developed in both 
spirit and plant. On the campus have been 
erected two new buildings, one for physical edu- 
cation and one a girls’ residence that is con- 
sidered a model of its kind. Here is a school 
where dormitory life sets a standard of what 
the best home life should be. This college has 
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won a class A ranking by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges and has been reeog- 
nized a member by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools for its 
work in liberal arts leading to the A.B. degree. 
Here is a faculty which believes that every 
teacher must be a good scholar as well as a mas- 
ter of teaching technique. 

President Lamkin has been a worker in pro- 
fessional organizations for many years. While 
superintendent of schools in Henry County, 
Missouri, he was elected president of the State 
Teachers Association. For the past three years 
he has been a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Missouri Association. He also served 
as a member of the building committee which 
directed the erection of a $50,000 headquarters’ 
building for the State Association, in Columbia. 

Mr. Lamkin has been active for many years 
in the National Education Association and has 
contributed much to its growth and the develop- 
ment of its policy. For two years he served as 
chairman of the committee on resolutions and 
in 1926-27 he was a member of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee. He helped in the 
development of the headquarters retirement 
system, which is considered a model for teacher 
retirement systems throughout the country. 

Mr. Lamkin is the fourth representative of 
Missouri to be elected to the presidency of the 
association. The others were William T. Harris, 
1875; F. Louis Soldan, 1885, and J. M. Green- 
wood, 1898. 

It is a tribute to Mr. Lamkin and a promise 
of growth for the association that he was elected 
without opposition. That a large number of 
delegates came to the polls to cast their ballot 
when there was no contest and no special cam- 
paign was a compliment both to the delegates 
and to the new president. 

At the close of the final session of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, the new president was es- 
corted to the platform by Past-President 
Francis G. Blair. President Adair thanked the 
delegates for their cooperation throughout the 
year and bespoke the same loyalty for the new 
president, whom she then introduced. Said 
President Lamkin: “I have no hope of carrying 
out the work of this association as efficiently as 
has been done by the daughter of Virginia, who 
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through her courtesy and ease of manner and 
good judgment and her kindly feeling has 
brought about this spirit of good-will in this 
association. I come to the office with some ap- 
preciation of the difficulties that confront me 
and with the hope and belief that I shall have 
the hearty cooperation of every member of this 
association in seeing that it continues to lead in 
bringing about such conditions in America as 
will provide better teaching for children in this 
country that they may have life more abun- 
dantly and better serve this great Republic in 
which we live and which we all love.” 

In a conference with newspaper men follow- 
ing his election, President Lamkin emphasized 
the welfare of the pupil in the classroom and 
suggested that the keynote of his work for the 
year would be the slogan of the association, “A 
fair start in life for every child.”.—From ad- 
vance proof of the Journal of the National 


Education Association. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN EGYPT 


AMERICAN schools in Egypt receive high 
praise from Pierre Crabités in the Nineteenth 
Century. The article is intended to support a 
project of the British High Commissioner to 
Egypt for a fund to maintain English schools 
in the Valley of the Nile. Italian, Greek and 
especially French and American schools are 
having an influence there which, as it seems to 
Mr. Crabités, places the English cause at a dis- 
advantage. It is not that these are anti-British, 
or anti-Egyptian, but that their “kindness, their 
sense of fair play, their moral ascendency so 
impress themselves upon their student body that 
these children instinctively come to love the land 
of those who personify to them all that is noblest 
in life.” 

The influence of the American schools is de- 
scribed as all-pervading. They dot the land 
from one end to the other with an average daily 
enrolment of some 20,000 pupils. Their ecur- 
riculum begins with the primary department and 
ends with the college. The student body is 
Egyptian, including “Muslims, Jews, Copts, 
Syrians, Armenians and Greeks.” There are 
foreigners from neighboring Levantine lands. 
“They,” says Mr. Crabités of the pupils, “are 
not Americans. But they all learn to love the 
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United States. Children are remarkably astute. 
They recognize virtue. They detect sham. They 
know that no sordid, no ulterior, no hidden 
motive has inspired those who are looking after 
their education. It has thus come to pass that, 
while their unformed vocal cords are being at. 
tuned to a nasal twang, their receptive minds 
become impressed with an abiding confidence jy 
the idealism of America.” 

French schools in Egypt, the writer says, have 
served since the times of Louis XIV to spread 
French culture in that land. They have served 
to make of it a “eultural dominion of France.” 
The teachings of the Jesuits and Christian 
Brothers, of nuns of the Sacred Heart and Mire 
de Dieu, have given to literate Egypt “a mental 
horizon which is largely French.” But while 
Catholie French schools have been busy trying 
to implant French culture on Egyptian soil, a: 
Mr. Crabités sees it, the American Protestant 
schools have sought the sole objective of making 
useful Egyptians of their students. Both are 
reported as having been singularly successful in 
their undertakings. 

American schools are supported by the United 
Presbyterian Church of the United States. Be 
cause of them and their cultural activities and 
the French schools, which seek the peaceful 
penetration of Egypt by French culture, Mr. 
Crabités thinks England has been sadly negii- 
gent of its own educational responsibilities 
toward Egypt. France, he says, has created in 
the Levant, and particularly in Egypt, “an in 
tellectual, a spiritual, a cultural dominion” that 
tends to strain to the breaking point Kipling’s 
Anglo-Indian conviction that east and west shall 
never meet.—The New York Sun. 





REPORTS 
SCHOOL LUNCHES! 


Pusiic-scHoot lunch rooms in dark, poor!) 
ventilated, musty basements are rapidly being 
replaced by well-lighted, ventilated and cheer- 
ful ones, equipped with the most modern app!l- 
ances and supervised by trained dietitians, who 
not only prepare food suitable for growing boys 
and girls, and serve it in an environment con- 
ducive to the development of high ideals and 

1 Report of the U. 8S. Bureau of Education. 
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standards of conduct, but make the essential 
food products so appealing to the eye and ap- 
petizing to the taste that food selection by chil- 
en becomes a pleasurable exercise. 

roo often the lunch is hurriedly swallowed 
and is devoid of nutriment needed for muscle 
bone building, formation of good blood, 
teeth and all the other factors which help to 
produce health. This is one of the important 


sons why the person in charge of school feed- 


' 
wiuu 


should be a trained dietitian, so that the 

it kind of foods will be supplied. 
the breakfast is insufficient, there is every 
why the school lunch should make up 


the deficiencies. Investigations concerning the 
ktasts of school children show that from 
fourth to one half of the children go to 
ol without breakfast, and many of them go 

having had only a eup of coffee. This 
ition may be due to poverty, slovenly habits 
living (not rising in time to eat properly), 

norance on the part of the parents of the 
ls of growing children, 

It is the duty of the school, in so far as its 
educational resourees will permit, to counteract 
these deficiencies. For this purpose the school 

h room is gradually being recognized as one 
e greatest health agencies in the entire 
hool system. 

In 1926 the New York lunch inquiry commit- 
tee studied sehool lunch rooms in 120 cities of 
50,000 population and more. This committee 

und that 43 of the 120 lunch rooms were 
under the direet supervision of departments of 
home economies, 29 under cafeteria managers, 
21 under lunch-room directors, 7 under parent- 

wher associations, 3 under the principal of 
the school and the others under miscellaneous 
inagement. 

According to this study, several cities have 
heir lunch rooms organized aceording to the 
following combinations: Joint directorship of 
the cafeteria director and penny-lunch associa- 
tion; the home-eeconomies department and par- 
ent-teacher association; supply commission and 
penny-luneh association; cafeteria manager and 
home-economies department, and one of several 
ther combinations. 

The home-economies committee of the 1926- 
1927 commission of curricula, appointed by the 
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department of superintendence of the National 
Education Association, made a survey of the 
lunch rooms in the 130 public schools enrolled 
in the cooperative plan of curriculum revision 
of that association. 

This committee found that 65 schools have 
lunch rooms managed or the menus directed by 
home-economics teachers; 78 schools have the 
assistance of home-economics girls especially 
trained for this project; 78 or more schools 
have the home-economies girls prepare all or 
some of the food served in the lunch rooms; 32 
schools give the home-economiecs girls an oppor- 
tunity to assist with the marketing for the 
lunch rooms; 65 or more schools teach guidance 
in food selection by means of posters, publicity 
in the school papers and class instruction; 43 
schools provide extra nourishment for the mal- 
nourished, destitute and anemic children, and 
the expense entailed for these purposes is met 
either by the school board, philanthropic or- 
ganizations or the parent-teacher associations; 
93 or more schools train students in proper con- 
duet while serving in the lunch room, and 78 of 
the schools give training in proper conduct to 
the students served; 32 schools cooperate with 
the department of agriculture of the school in 
securing vegetables and flowers, with the art 
department in making posters and in giving 
suggestions for beautifying the room, and with 
the commercial department in securing assis- 
tance with accounts. 

This study indicates that in a large propor- 
tion of the cities in the cooperative plan of cur- 
riculum revision the departments of home eco- 
nomics either manage or cooperate with the 
lunch rooms; that in a number of cases the 
lunch room is of mutual benefit to the depart- 
ments concerned with it, either as offering op- 
portunities for subsidiary instruction in home 
economics, health, conduct and accounts, or for 
utilizing the salable products of home economics 
and agriculture. This study found no exploita- 
tion of home-economies students for the benefit 
of lunch rooms. 

The report of the Massachusetts committee of 
home economics in elementary and secondary 


schools shows questionnaires were sent to 197 
superintendents. Of these, 167 reported on the 
school lunch; 85 reported that home-economics 
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teachers are responsible for the school lunch; 
65 made a negative reply on this question, and 
18 did not report on it. The recommendations 
of this committee concerning home economics 
and the school lunch room are given below 
as to: 


(a) Organization.—Unless the schools are large 
enough to employ the service of a full-time lunch- 
room manager, the lunch room should be under the 
management of the home-economics teachers, for 
this arrangement gives better coordination and 
cooperation between the foods department and the 
lunch room; gives control of food standards; gives 
students an opportunity to apply knowledge 
learned in the classroom; and affords a better 
salary arrangement for the lunch-room director, as 
she is not obliged to make her salary, but is paid 
from school funds like any other teacher. 


If the above arrangement is in effect, the 
lunch-room manager should not be expected to 
carry a full teaching load. If she is not a foods 
teacher, she should have received training in 
home economics with reference to the health 
point of view, and she should be in entire 
charge of the lunch room, with the principal of 
the school acting in an advisory capacity. The 
lunch-room manager should have the same sta- 
tus as the teachers. 

The school lunch-room manager, even if she 
has received home-economics training, is recom- 
mended to have an advisory committee com- 
posed of the principal of the school, a mother, 
a member each of the home-economics depart- 
ment and of the student advisory organization. 

Home-economies departments should not be 
expected to prepare all the food served in the 
lunch room. This custom produces a hardship 
on the students and lowers the quality of the 
food served, but the surplus food from the 
home-economics departments may find a profit- 
able outlet in the lunch room. However, it 
should be kept in mind that the purpose of the 
lunch room is not to make money to defray the 
expenses of other school activities, but to pro- 
duce wholesome food for growing boys and 
girls at a reasonable price. 


(b) Qualifications of manager.—The lunch-room 
manager should be a person of excellent health, 
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executive ability and imagination. She should 
have a knowledge of the costs, values and prepara. 
tion of food, and of the psychology of selling foods 
to growing boys and girls. She should be ey. 
perienced in the buying and managing of food 
supplies, and in keeping daily records, and sho 
should have the ability to produce artistic gyr. 
roundings. 

(c) Location of lunch room.—The lunch room 
should not be in the basement, because of the jp. 
sanitation and unattractiveness of dark, inade. 
quately ventilated rooms, but, if possible, on the 
same floor with the foods division of the home 
economics department. 

(d) Equipment and serving facilitics.—Thesx 
should be of such a type as to provide arrange. 
ments for the students to wash their hands and to 
insure rapid service. The length of time for sery 
ing should not be less than 20 minutes; 30 minutes 
is preferable. 

(e) Kinds of foods.—Only foods healthful for 
growing boys and girls should be served. 
of any kinds, pastries, rich desserts, doughnuts, 
frankfurters, pickles, tea and coffee should have 
no place in the school lunch room, even though 
they may be good sellers and profitable. 
tain localities where children insist on 
eandy and frankfurters and will buy them out- 
side, it is preferable to provide them in the lunch 
room, and of good quality. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


METHODS USED TO COMPENSATE IN- 
STRUCTORS FOR EXTENSION 
TEACHING 

Ir is interesting to note that various wage- 
payment plans, some more or less complicated, 
others quite simple, are used by colleges and 
universities in the United States to compensate 
instructors for extension teaching. Whereas 
the amount of compensation for regular instrue- 
tion, carried on for the most part during the 
day, is based chiefly upon three factors, aca- 
demic training, experience and rank, compensa- 
tion for extension teaching in the majority 0! 
colleges and universities in this country has no 
similar basis. 

The material reported in this paper is based 
upon the summary of a questionnaire that was 
sent to eighty-five colleges and universities. 
Included in the list are all of the members 0! 
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the National University Extension Association 
and forty-four additional colleges and universi- 
ties that have extension departments of sufficient 
ive to make the answers worthy of notice. 
Seventy-seven answers were received. 

The specific questions with which this study 
is concerned are as follows: Describe the method 
used to compensate instructors for evening 
work; is the plan in use acceptable? If not, 
what suggestions have you to offer for its modi- 
fication ? 

A study of the answers to the first question 
shows a large number of plans, which appear 
to fall into six groups. Group one includes 
hose schools that pay a salary to the instruc- 

including evening work as part of the 
regular load of the instructor. In this group 
will be found a few schools that find it neces- 
ary to take care of their overload in extension 

employing part-time instructors who are 
paid according to rank and the number of 
teaching hours. 

Group two includes those schools that com- 
pensate their instructors for evening-class work 
on the basis of a pereentage of tuition received 
from evening classes. The percentage of fees 
given to the instructor ranged from fifty to 
uinety-five. Some schools guarantee a minimum 

ount per teaching hour under their plan, 
while others make no guarantee. This group 
also includes those schools that give their in- 
structors all of the receipts up to a certain 
maxunum and above that retain a percentage 
tor overhead expenses. 

Group three includes those schools wherein 
instructors are compensated for evening-class 
work on the basis of the number of hours of 
work and according to the rank of the instruc- 
tor. In some cases the amount paid per hour 
is caleulated on a basis of a certain percentage 
of the yearly salary. In the majority of cases, 
however, the amount has no definite relation to 
the yearly salary received, but appears to be 
determined on a basis of the receipts from 
evening-class work. 

In group four are included those schools that 
reported paying their instructors for evening- 
class work a certain sum per semester hour irre- 
spective of the rank of the instructor. The 
amount per hour paid the instructor in this 
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group appears to be determined according to a 
plan similar to the plan described in group 
three. 

Schools that report paying their instructors 
on a basis which appears to be best described 
as a sliding-scale-according-to-rank plan are in- 
cluded in group five. Under this plan the 
amount paid each instructor is determined by 
his particular rank and the number of students 
in his class. 

Group six ineludes those schools that com- 
pensate their instructors for evening-class work 
according to a plan which can be described as 
a sliding-scale-without-regard-to-rank plan. The 
amount paid each instructor under this plan is 
determined according to a plan similar to the 
one described in group five. 

The outeome of the questionnaire is shown in 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
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I. Part of regular 
load .. . 18 16 2 
II. Percentage plan 21 16 3 2 
Ill. Per hour ac- 
cording to 
rank 9 5 2 2 


IV. Per hour with- 

out regard to 

rank 21 17 1 3 
V. Sliding seale ac- 

cording to 


rank 4 2 2 
VI. Sliding scale 
without _re- 
gard to rank 4 2 2 
Total 77 58 12 7 


Let us consider the results of the question: 
“If not (acceptable), what suggestions have you 
to offer for its modification?” The two schools 
that were dissatisfied with the plan under group 
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one had no suggestions to offer and no new 
plan to propose. The modifications or changes 
in method suggested by those who were dis- 
satisfied with the plan designated in group two 
ineluded the following: A plan whereby instrue- 
tors would be paid as much for small classes as 
for large classes; a plan whereby the instructor 
guaranteed for 
evening-class work. 

Those schools that pay their instructors on a 


would be his compensation 


basis of a certain amount per semester hour 
according to the rank of the instructor and that 
are dissatisfied with their method of payment 
gave the for change: 
Should have special instructors for evening- 


following suggestions 
class work; large classes should pay more than 
small classes; salaries are inadequate to attract 
the best teachers. 

The modifications or changes suggested by 
those who were dissatisfied with the plan desig- 
nated as group four included the following: 
The work should be made a part of the regular 
load; special instructors should be employed for 
evening-class work; salaries are inadequate to 
attract the best teachers. 

The schools dissatisfied with the method of 
payment described in group five and group six 
appeared to agree upon the plan which would 
best meet their objections; namely, the plan 
whereby evening-class work is made a part of 
the regular teaching load. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINDINGS 

A cursory glance at Table 1 will be sufficient 
to impress upon the reader the fact that there is 
no one outstanding plan of payment for evening- 
elass work of collegiate rank. And what ap- 
pears to be even more significant is the fact 
that the schools using the same plan of pay- 
ment defy There are large 
schools and small schools using the same plan; 


classification. 


there are old extension departments and new 
extension departments using the same plan; and 
there are schools located in the same city using 


different plans. 

It appears that a large percentage of colleges 
and universities with well-established extension 
departments did not plan the method of paying 
instructors for evening-class work according to 
the method used for regular instructors, nor ac- 
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cording to any accepted best plan for paying 
extension instructors. Rather it appears that 
the majority of plans now in use are the rp. 
sult of an effort, organized or unorganized, to 
enlist the direct aid of the instructor in develop. 
ing the size of his class. 

If those schools using the plan called “part 
of the regular load” and the plan designated as 
“per hour according to rank” are combined, it 
is found that there are twenty-seven schools or 
approximately 35 per cent. of the schools that 
use a wage-payment plan similar in many re 
spects to the method used to pay regular jp. 
structors for day work. 

Consider next the plan called “per hour with- 
It is found that twenty. 


one schools, or approximately 27 per cent., use a 


out regard to rank.” 


method of payment which differs somewhat 
from the method used to pay instructors for day 
work in that no rank is recognized. 

Turning our attention next to the plan called 
“percentage” and the two sliding-seale plans, it 
is found that twenty-nine schools, or approx 
mately 38 per cent., employ methods of payment 
based directly upon the number of students in 
each extension class. 

A significant fact to note in respect to the 
answers received to the second question, “Is th 
plan in use acceptable?” is that little variation 
is found between plans when the ratio of aec- 
ceptability of the plan in use to the number 
of schools using a particular plan is considered 
A glance at the table will make that fact clear 

Although 
agreement as to the best plan, it is worth whule 
to note the results of the question, “If not a 


there appears to be no general 


ceptable, what suggestions have you to offer 


for its modifications?” Here we find a some 
what general agreement among the answers 
All schools dissatisfied with the method of pay- 
ment in use appear to agree upon a method 
which would include one or several of the fo! 
lowing factors: To pay instructors as much for 
small classes as for large classes; to guarantee 
the salary of the instructor for evening work; 
to employ special instructors for evening-class 
work; to make the work a part of the regular 
load. 
James M. MAURER 
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The 


Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


HE choice of discriminating Phila- 

delphians and particular travelers. 
famous for its Courteous Service and 
Homelike Environment. 


Centrally 
located 


BROAD at 
WALNUT 


J. M. Robinson, 
Manager. 


Affiliated 
Hotels 


WALDORF 
ASTORIA 
New York 

NEW WILLARD 
Washington, D. C. 











a OO OL OOOO OOOO 
A HOMEY HOTEL IN THE HEART 
OF NEW YORK 


- Netu Flanders: 


47th to 48th Street ) 
East of Broadway ) 


\ One of the 
finest hotels 

t in Times Square! 

} Single Rooms with aI 

\ Running Water .. $2.00 4 

[ Double Rooms with 

i Running Water .. $3.00 
Single Rooms with 

\ Bath seccce WD 

\ Double Rooms with 





Spectal Weekly Rates 


F. W. BIZEL 


Resident Manager 
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is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the 
lessons included: 


im First Dictionary Lessons “| 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 
| What You Find 
Pronunciation 
How to Find Meanings 
Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 
The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 
= — 
Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE 
to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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WEBSTERS 

















Publishers of the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries for over 85 years 


Look for the Circular Trade-Mark 
GET THE BEST 





So he 
ap 


Pott ok: 


Marine Biological Laboratory 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


Biological Supplies 


SUPPLY For the classroom, museum or 
collector 
DEPARTMENT Look for the sign of the Limulus 
As the Limulus represents the test 
Open the Entire of time, we feel from the business 
growth that our supplies have also 
Year stood the test of years 


Send for Catalogue 


aust ory No. I. Zeological and Embryolog- 
st, ical material. Life Histories and 

Habitat Groups. 

No. II. Botanical material. 

No. III. Microscopic Slides. 



















Address all correspondence regard- 
ing material and catalogue to: 


Supply Department 


GEO. M. GRAY, Curator, 
Woods Hole, Mass. 
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WOOLLEY AND SCOTT 


COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK OF 
COMPOSITION 


The standard authority in 
matters of correct English 


The newest Woolley, liberalized 
and enlarged by Dr. F. W. Scott, 
is both a college handbook for 
students and a complete standard 
reference authority for the desks 
of mature writers. A new section 
serves as a condensed rhetoric, and 
there are instructions for the 
handling of manuscript and proof. 
List price, $1.24. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 























